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S lee MES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
AMES EVENING, at 8.20 (except April 9, 10 and 11). 
OLD HEIDELBERG. 
An English version in Five Acts, by RupoLF BLEIcHMANN, of Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's 
Comedy, *‘ Alt-Heidelberg.” 


Kart HeErInricH, HEREDITARY PRINCE OF} Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
SACHSEN-KARLSBURG a6 


MATINEE WEDNESDAYS and SA’ TURDAYS (except April 8 and 11), at 2.15, 


OME PNG THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. : 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


[x ONDO HIPPODROM E. 
ERANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


AUSTRALIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY for the 


BEST BOOKS: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered from any 
date for 3, 6, or 12 months. Special Terms 
to Clubs. Prospectus free. 


ON LOAN. 


All the Brest and most PopurarR Books 
added to the Library can be supplied on 
SaLE SECOND-HAND within A FEW MONTHS 
OF PUBLICATION at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


ONS SALE: 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MeO: Ise 3S). Ex BeRvASRaY etd 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 48, Queen Victoria Street, E C., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W. 
Also at Barton Arcade, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


WOODBURY R 


EPRODU CTLIONS: 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 


The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 


WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 


This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napicr 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 


For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. 
post free, 1s. 


Catalogue 


TRACE = VV O'O DIB IUERRY <= GrATE EAE Rays, 
87, NEV BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


‘COUT, OF SIGHT: .O0T .OF (MIND 


The appalling Distress prevailing in the East End is felt by none so 
acutely as by the Sick and Suffering. 

It is bad enough to be cold and hungry, but to be ill and in pain as 
well is infinitely worse. 

Hundreds, but for our 80 District Nurses, will suffer uncared for on 
their beds of weariness and pain, 

But because the noble work being done by 

THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME 

is OUT OF SIGHT of the well-to-do, itis OUT OF MIND also; consequently 


FUNDS ARE QUITE EXHAUSTED, and WORK CANNOT BE 
CONTINUED WITHOUT FRESH SUPPORT. 


£500 is sorely needed for immediate wants. 


During last year nearly SIX THOUSAND PATIENTS, suffering from 
all manner of diseases, were nursed in their own homes. 
The Committee earnestly plead for Subscriptions and Donations. 


£13 will defray a Day’s Expenses. 


The Charity is debarred from participiting in King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund as it is not technically a Hospital. 


THE MATERNITY ‘CHARITY & DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME. 
Plaistow, East Ham, and Victoria Docks, E 
Chairman: Right Rev. THE BisHop or CoLcHESTFR. 
Treasurer: Col. RopertT Wit tams, M.P. 
Superintendent: S'strer KaTuerine (Miss K. Twining). 
Contributions will be gratefully Peceived by the ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, at the Nurses’ Home, Howard’s Road, Plaistow, E. 
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TELE eA re 


GOss/p- Of Fog d10un 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
The Boat Race.—The bad weather and the hollow victory 
of Cambridge somewhat detracted from the interest in the 
boat race. Oxford, as is generally the case with the losing 


crew, were far more distressed at the finish than their rivals. 


Kubelik and the Asylum.— Afyopos of Kubelik’s approaching 
marriage a correspondent sends me a story of the great 
violinist. He was once asked to play at a lunatic asylum 
in France. Thinking that his hearers would enjoy some- 
thing light and bright he selected a brilliant Slav composition 
which they seemed to be greatly interested in. When he 

had finished, seeing one of his audience was 


desirous of talking to him, Kubelik asked him 
what he thought of the performance. The 
lunatic’s only reply was to look steadily at 
Kubelik for a few minutes and then remark, 
“Well, to think of the likes of you being 
allowed out while I am kept in here.”’ 


The End of the Wild West. — “ Buffalo 
Bills” famous show came to an end on 
Saturday so far as London is concerned. The 
final performance of the great marksman was 
witnessed by Mr. Brodrick and his two chil- 
dren, and during the interval the Minister for 


War paid the prince of scouts many com- 
pliments on his feats of marksmanship. The 
show, which Will remain in England for at 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE 


The crews ‘‘peeling”’ before the start 


Jt must not be understood from this that the dark blues were 
below the average in point of merit. They were not at all 
a bad crew, but they had the ill luck to meet in the 
Cambridge eight an exceptionally powerful set of oarsmen. 
After the race the crews dined together as usual at the 
Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square. 


London’s Black Spots.—That part of Shepherd’s Bush 
which faces the Tube station must now be added to Lon- 
don’s danger spots. It is impossible for a mere foot-pas- 
senger to cross from Holland Park Road to Uxbridge Road 
between sunrise and sunset without imminent danger of 
being cut to pieces. Only the most watchful eye and the 
most nimble limbs can avoid the frontal and lateral dangers 
which lurk in the huge horde of electric trams, motor cars, 
and ’buses which converge from all points of the compass 
on Shepherd’s Bush Station. The meeting of the ways at 
Blackfriars Bridge was long regarded as the most dangerous 
death trap in London, but that maze of traffic is a pleasant 
and easy promenade compared with Shepherd’s Bush. 


The King’s Oldest Subject.—Mrs. Margaret Neve, who died 
last week at Guernsey in her 111th year, had the unique 
experience of having lived in three centuries. She had been 
a widow for over fifty years and was reputed to be the 
King’s oldest subject. The fact that she was thirteen years 
old at the time of Trafalgar and had a very clear recollection 
of the battle of Waterloo gives a better idea of her age than 
a mere statement of the number of years she had lived. 
Mrs. Neve in her younger days was a great traveller and 
visited every country in Europe except Portugal. Shortly 
after Waterloo she went over the historic field, where she 
was fortunate enough to pick up what she regarded as one 
of the most valuable of her treasures, a belt buckle worn by 
the Imperial Guard. 


An Exciting Prize Competition—The poster illustration 
on this page has a particular interest in that it is the 
joint work of two very distinguished poster artists, Mr. 
Dudley Hardy and Mr. John Hassall, whose humorous 
work has frequently amused the readers of THe Tater. 
The subject upon which these artists have collaborated is 
intended as an advertisement of a well-known commodity. 
I have pleasure in offering a very fine reproduction of this 
poster on special paper, size 30 in. by 20 in. and printed in 
colours, to every reader of THe TatLerR who sends me 
before Wednesday next the correct name of the advertiser 
for whom the poster was designed. A certain number of 
these pictures have been autographed by the two artists. 


4I 


least another year, is now on trek through 
the principal provincial cities. 


Ladies at Clubs.—It seems to be becoming 
more and more the rule to admit ladies to 
men’s clubs as members. The Albemarle 

began it and is known as the ‘Cock and Hen”’ in conse- 
quence. Ranelagh followed, then came the Bath Club, 
which has lady members and a ladies’ committée.. The 
Roehampton Club admits ladies. Last of all the new 
Naval and Military River Club includes ladies as members 
at a subscription of £5 5s. There is the somewhat comic 
restriction that they are only admitted to the clubhouse 
between nine a.m. and midnight. 


A CHARMING POSTER 
The joint production of Mr. Dudley Hardy and Mr. John Hassall 


RABY cAI E Te. 


Land Agents and Land Purchase.— 
Irish land agents cannot be expected 
to welcome the advent of a general 
scheme of land purchase with any 
considerable degree of enthusiasm as 
such means their practical extinction. Whenever land 
purchase by the State in Ireland has been talked of there is 
always a flurry among the land agents, who, however, have 
so far comforted themselves with the thought that such a 
measure as the present Land Bill will never become law in 
their generation. It looks, however, as if a general scheme 
of land purchase in Ireland will soon take practical effect, 
and it certainly presents a very serious prospect to the Irish 
land agents. Already they talk of compensation; but 
where is the compensation to come from? ‘The trouble of 
it is that many land agents in Ireland have no expert know- 
ledge of any sort and simply became estate agents because 
they saw no other opening. What they will do in the future 
is a question that time only can solve. 


Railway Companies and Art.—Directors of railway com- 
panies are the last persons one would suspect of a leaning 
towards art. The present holiday season,- however, has 
revealed some of the big companies in a totally new light, 
and some of their pictorial devices to attract excursionists 
are really works of art. The Great Western, the South- 
Western, and the Great. Central have apparently realised 
that something more alluring than hideous daubs supposed 
to represent a picturesque view from a railway carriage is 
nowadays required to attract passengers, and the landscape 
posters issued last week by the companies mentioned are 
sufficiently realistic to tempt the most unimaginative 
Londoner to spend his Easter holidays at one of the spots 
pictured on the posters. 


AN UP-TO-DATE METHOD OF ATTRACTING EXCURSIONISTS 


This beautiful poster has been issued by the Great Western Railway showing in yellow, 


black, and grey the beauties of the Cornish coast 
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A Poster for Tourists. 


Tinned Silk.— 
The latest de- 
velopment of 
German inge- 
nuity is the 
manufacture of 
silk from — tin. 
More than 
seventy per cent 
of the so-called 
silk used for 
cheaper blouses 
and skirts is 
nothing less than 
tin pure and 
simple. Except 
for its cheapness 
this tinned silk 


has nothing to 

recommend it. 

Even its cheap- 

ness does not THE PORTUGUESE MINISTER 

make it econo- Marquis de Soveral, who has been accompanying 
mical as it be- King Edward on his visit to Portugal 


comes limp after 
a few days wear and will neither wash nor clean. There is 
luckily one simple test by which anyone can detect the 
difference between an honest silk and the tinned variety. 
If a small piece of real silk is held in the flame of a candle 
~ it will leave an ash resembling that of wood 
when burned with no trace of filament, while 
in the case of the tinned silk each thread will 
remain distinct in a thin wire gauze; in fact, it 
will resemble an incandescent mantle. 


A Parliamentary Family.—Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
the member for North Worcestershire who has 
withdrawn his support from the Government, 
is one of the eight Wilsons now in the House 
of Commons. Except in name the members 
of this big parliamentary family have nothing 
in common. One of them, Mr. John Wilson, 
the member for Mid-Durham, was formerly a 
working miner; the other; Mr. John Wilson, 
who represents Falkirk Burghs is a large coal- 
owner. Then there are Mr. Charles Wilson, 
the Radical shipowner of Hull, who represents 
Hull West, and his Conservative nephew, the 
member for Holderness, who hails from Tranby 
Croft. Yet another Wilson is H. J. of that 
ilk, who was for fifteen years chairman of the 
Sheffield School Board and now sits for the 
Holmfirth division. Until the secession of 
Mr. J. W. Wilson the family was evenly 
divided in the House, four sitting on the 
Government seats and four with the Opposi- 
tion. Three of the eight represent Yorkshire 
constituencies. 


Printers on Strike.—The recent strike of 
all the printers in Rome brought about a 
curious complication. Parliament was sitting 
and the Government printing had to be done, 
strike or no strike. A notice was sent to the 
firm of parliamentary printers that if they did 
not fulfil their contract it would be annulled. 
The proprietors were frantic and the employés 
rejoiced as they thought the masters would 
be forced to give in to their terms. A meeting 
of the employers was convened by the pro- 
prietors of the threatened parliamentary con- 
tract and it was decided that such a misfortune 
to a colleague could not be allowed. As there 
were no compositors the employers determined 
to do the required printing themselves, and 
every day Rome watched with amazement the 
spectacle of all the heads of the publishing 
houses, large and small, going about their 
compositors’ work with grimy hands and dingy 
clothes setting type for eight hours a day. 
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A Tiger Yarn.—There is no tiger 
story in India more hallowed by cus- 
tom and unstaled by variety than that 
of the Tommy who hung on to the 
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Landlord (visiting new tenant): Well, my girl, is your father in? 


Girl: No; ’e’s doon among the pigs; but ye’ll easily ken ’im—'e’s got ’is hat on 


tiger’s tail till it came off.. I suppose it is to be reckoned 
among the beneficent effects of our education of the native 
that this fine old chestnut has recently been appropriated and 
served up by the baboo in his native papers. We are told 
how the animal, “infuriated” at having the door of the 
baboo’s sitting-room shut in his face, tried to get in through 
theroof. ‘“ He pushed up the thatch with his head and just 
got well in when down came the thatch upon him, prevent- 
ing him from moving either way. Master Stripes was now an 
object of derision to the assembled villagers. One brave 
youth got hold of his tail and there was a regular tug-of-war 
between man and tiger. But a still stranger thing happened. 
The tail gave way under 
severe tension and a con- 
siderable portion of it was 
left in the hands of the 
plucky youth, to the de- 
light of the bystanders.” 


To Daisy 


Daisy ! Why, it ts the name 

That is freest from all blame. 
Daisy! Why it is the thing 

Every poet lives to sing. 

Daisy! Why it is a maid 

That when in the balance weig hed 
Is not wanting. Mlight it be 

That she only wanted me. 


Stranger than Fiction.— 
After this sort of thing a 
plain, unvarnished fact is 
what you begin to think 
refreshing. But the plain, 
unvarnished fact which 
has just taken place in Rangoon is really more astonishing. 
A man-eating tigress which had recently been reported in 
the vicinity of Rangoon was suddenly discovered early the 
other morning to be lying fast asleep on the platform of the 
famous Schwe Dagon pagoda, which stands almost in the 
centre of Rangoon and is the chief place of Buddhist 
worship in lower Burma. The pagoda is thronged night 
and day with monks and devotees, and it would be almost 
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incredible if it were not true that a 
tigress should choose such a place for 
a night’s rest. Perhaps the monks 
will explain that she was in a former 
existence a wicked nun who had now 
come to do penance before the shrine of 
Buddha, or perhaps she remembered the 
spot as one where she might easily pick out a 
fat devotee for dinner. At any rate, there on 
the gilded platform she was seen to be sleep- 
ing in the early morning sunshine, and the 
excitement and panic of the holy men may 
be imagined. ‘They rushed across to the 
arsenal just below and called upon the 
sahibs to save them. Some officers and 
“the sons of the military ’ came to their aid. 


The End of the Tiger.—It is rumoured 
that a firing party was drawn up which 
shot at the tigress by sections and _half- 
sections ; but the tigress wisely refused to 
be frightened—she was, of course, secure 
from being hit—by the British Army. At 
any rate in the end Major Jennings climbed 
on to the roof of a pyathat and Mr. Chris- 
topher on to the scaffolding of one of the 
small pagodas. Thence they fired. The 
tigress was hit but did not move. After 
another shot to make sure Major Jennings, 
followed by some Burmans armed with 
spears, gave the beast the coup de grace. 
It proved to be a tigress in fine condition 
measuring between 7 ft. and 8 ft. 


The Life of a Dress Suit.—The other day 
a witness in the court at Clerkenwell said 
that a dress suit ought to last eighteen 
months; Judge Edge, however, remarked 
that in his opinion a dress suit ought to last 
for a much longer period. Judge Edge was 
undoubtedly right, for even if a dress suit be 
worn every night the effects of wear are hardly 
recognised in the evening. Many men throw 
away their dress suits after a few months not 
because the clothes are worn out but simply 
owing to the fact that these luxurious people 
are tired of putting on the same clothes so 
often; an economical man could with care 
make a dress suit last five years. 


Hullo, Binks, don’t you find horse riding rather slow nowadays ? 


Slow! Why this horse is almost as vicious and dangerous as < 
motor car 


GEE WATE Eke. 


Has Greece Changed ?—The extensive 
celebration of Easter throughout Greece 
helps the tourist to see that amid 
divers changes the Greek retains much 
of his ancient characteristics. In many 
villages of the Peloponnesus and in some islands of the 
archipelago, where the Greek race has not come very 
much into contact with the Slavs or any other barbarians, 
you can still find types of ancient Greek beauty and hear 
people talking a language almost as pure as that of Homer. 


Easter at Jerusalem.—Jerusalem keeps Easter more elabo- 
rately than any place in the world. The most striking 
scene is the passing of the “holy fire.” There is an old 
tradition that holy fire from heaven was once seen to descend 
into the holy sepulchre. By two p.m. the church is full to 
overflowing. Armed Turkish guards are stationed inside the 
building to maintain order. The dignitaries of the Greek 
Church march round the tomb three times. Two of them 
then enter it. Then a light appears on each side of the 
tomb and the whole crowd becomes frantic in its attempt 
to reach the flame, which is ultimately taken to the Greek 
altar. Europeans witness this ceremony from the galleries 
round the rotunda by obtaining admission tickets from their 
yespective consuls. It is not at all unusual for the ceremony 
to be marked by very serious accidents. On one occasion 
as many as 300 persons were killed. 


“Hamlet” without the Prince.—Cremation is a grim subject. 
It is rarely that any humour arises out of it. A Mr. Lum- 
ballon not long ago left directions in his will that he should 
be cremated. This was carried out and his ashes, enclosed 
in an elegant metal urn, were taken to his country seat to be 
buried in the family vault. A regular funeral procession 
was to convey the urn from the house to the vault. When 
all was ready—the carriages filled, the mutes in order, the 
black horses about to start—the butler with a face of deep 
concern appeared at the window of the principal carriage 
and said, ‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am, but they have forgotten some- 
thing.” “ What?” inquired the widow. ‘ Mr. Lumballon, 
ma’am; I think we must have left him on the mantelpiece.”’ 


The Last of “Mother Goose.” 
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“A Really Valuable Servant.”— 
Lord Hardwicke was amongst those 
who attended the dinner to Professor 
Williams the other day. In the opening 
days of his official career Lord Salis- 
bury dubiously described him as ‘“a_ possibly valuable 
public servant.’ The qualification might have been with- 
drawn, for ‘the stockbroker peer’’ has plenty of ability, 
and though not precisely an orator can make a very sensible 
speech. He has shown some personal courage, too, for he 
joined in breaking the entail of the family estates to relieve 
his father’s embarrassment and secure his mother’s future, 
while he himself with nothing to inherit from that source went 
into the City to work for his living. He has made his way, 
too, and is now one of the most popular men in society, 
rich, handsome, honoured, and always immaculately dressed. 
His hats in particular are marvels of manufacture and shine 
with a glossy reflection that might easily be mistaken for 
a halo. 


What is a MillionaireP?—If reliance can be placed upon 
tax returns the popular idea of a millionaire must be con- 
siderably revised. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, for example, 
whose name stands for fabulous wealth, assured the New 
York Commissioners that his taxable personal property 
after all his just debts were satisfied amounted toa negligible 
quantity. He pays tax on some £80,000 this year, but he 
says he does that simply because he does not want to be 
looked upon as a ‘‘tax-dodger.’’ Mr. Jacob Schiff, who is 
taxed on £40,000, and Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, who pays 
on £10,000, are in similar case; while Mr. John R. Drexel, 
who does not share their scruples about ‘‘ tax-dodging,”’ has 
“sworn off’? altogether. I suppose we must go back to 
the old definition which makes a millionaire a kind of 
conduit pipe through which the millions pass. The Morgans 
and the Hooleys trade with other people’s money. Their 
capital is their credit, and when the world ceases to believe 
in their capacity they come to grief. Paper money and hard 
cash are very different things. A man may be worth 
£2,000,000 in theory, but he would find himself worth con- 
siderably less than half that sum if he began to realise. 


wane Cammphell & Gray 


THE LAST OF ‘*MOTHER GOOSE”"—A SCENE ON DRURY LANE STAGE 


The most interesting figures in this group are those in the second row behind the men in mufti, namely (from left to right): Mr. Fred Emney, 
Mr. Herbert Campbell, Miss Marie George, Mr. Dan Leno (leaning over Little Zola), and Miss Beatty, the principal girl 
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First Superior Person (to second ditto): What awful asses chaps do make of themselves at these balls! 


THE SBA GEE kr, 
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A PAIR OF TAN SHOES. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Jean Courtenay. 


] made their acquaintance on the first story 
of a pretty hotel in North Wales where I 
was staying just a year ago. 

My room was on the same landing, and I 
had to pass No. 11 on my way to the staircase. 
My attention was first attracted by a tiny and 
most dainty little pair of tan shoes reposing on 
the mat, and | speculated idly on the probable 
owner of the fascinating foot-wear. 

Was she English or did she hail from the 
further shore of the herring pond? A second 
look seemed to negative the American idea ; 
they were built too high in the instep and too 
short in the foot for the charming daughters 
of the New World. They might have seen 
Paris, but I preferred the thought of Bond 
Street. She must be light and fairylike 
surely or such tiny feet would not avail to 
carry her far along the rough mountain paths. 
She must also be well-born, for the proverbial 
stream could have flowed beneath the delicate 
arch of the insteps and yet have left them dry. 

Still pursuing these fruitless conjectures 
on the probable attributes of the unseen fair, 
I entered the coffee-room and began breakfast. 
Neither a sail during the morning nor an 
afternoon’s golf, however, could weaken my 
curiosity, and it was still sufficiently strong to 
make me an early arrival at table d’héte 
dinner, when I could scan the various occu- 
pants of the hotel and find, perhaps, my little 
lady of the tan shoes. 

The usual lazy chat followed in the smoking- 
room, where the topics discussed ranged from 
politics to nigger songs, and included the only 
course to be adopted for the satisfactory con- 
clusion of the South African War and the 
best preparation sold at present for keeping 
the moustache in curl during wet and misty 
weather. 

It was while this last important subject 
was on the /afis that a merry-faced young 
fellow—a lieutenant in the Dublin Fusiliers— 
said :— 

‘‘Bedad, there’s one girl staying here 
that can snap her lovely fingers at all such 
‘preparations.’ I met her flying along the 
passage this morning attired in the most 
charming of dressing gowns, tea gowns, or 
whatever you like to call them. Hair floating 
behind her like an angelic halo, a mass of 
little silky twists and tendrils that would have 
taken every one of ye captive before ye knew.” 

“None of your Irish dreams for us, Paddy 
my boy ; there isn’t such a being in the place 
as you describe.” 

“Look here, you unbelieving Jews,” cried 
the lieutenant, ‘‘I’ll prove the truth of me 
story and the correctness of me eyesight before 
I’m a day older or eat me busby.” 

As 1 passed No. 11 the shoes were again 
there and I stood and admired them afresh ; 
and then acting upon an uncontrollable impulse 
I picked up one, and with a hasty glance to 
make sure that I had no eye-witness to my 
folly pressed my lips to the smooth brown 
surface, and after replacing it beside its 
diminutive fellow fled to my room and tried 
while undressing to account for such an 
absurd act on the part of a generally sober- 
minded man of twenty-six. 

Dame Fortune has always had a friendly 
eye on me, and when I looked out of my 
window at an early hour next morning I felt 
that the old girl was bettering her best 
endeavours on my behalf in the past. 


Up and down the moss-grown paths of tl e 
hotel garden paced a girlish figure in a natty 
yachting costume, a small peaked cap resting 
on hair that at once absolved “ Paddy ” from 
any sins of exaggeration. 

I beat my dressing record by three minutes 
that morning and at once proceeded to the 
garden, which of course was public property 
as faras I was concerned. But it seemed a 
wretchedly uninteresting place when I got 
there, for the bird had flown ; at least I could 
find no trace of her whereabouts. 

I was just going to leave its dampness and 
solitude when I saw something white lying on 
the path ahead of me. It proved to be a 
most diminutive handkerchief which on closer 
examinat.on bore the legend, “ Hope.” The 
motto should be my own I decided while I 
pondered on my best plan for returning the 
handkerchief to its fair owner. 

“Oh, there it is !” 

The exclaination came from behind me as 
I sat on a rustic seat gazing at the tiny square 
of cambric. I turned hastily. 

‘Pardon me, but are you perhaps referring 
to this 2?” 

I held out the handkerchief as I spoke and 
a pair of delicious dimples appeared in the 
sun-tanned, mischievous face looking down 
into mine. 

“Tf you have quite done with it I should 
be glad of it.” She held out a brown but 
beautifully shaped little hand as she spoke. 

““Ye—es,” I replied reflectively, “I have 
taken all I want at present, thank you,” and 
I held out her property to her. 

“You have taken—what do you mean?” 
she said with a puzzled frown as she turned it 
over and over. “I had not left anything in 
it, so how could you?” 

“JT found it a regular Pandora’s box, but 
you cannot grudge me what you do not miss, ” 
I replied. 

““ N—no, of course not,” she stammered, 
evidently utterly at a loss to understand what 
I was driving, at. ‘But did you really find 
anything in my handkerchief? It’s very 
wrong to take things that don’t belong to you.” 
Her attempt at severity was almost too much 
for my gravity, but by a great effort I main- 
tained a serious countenance and replied :— 

“But it belonged to me quite as much as 
to you; besides if the temptation was strong 
enough are you sure you could resist taking 
something belonging to someone else ?” 

A wave of perplexity swept across the 
sweet, bright face for a moment. 

““T took something when I left dad,” she 
said impulsively, and then added with a 
sudden flash of fun, “I took French leave ! ” 

“ Why was that ?” I said gravely. 

“ Well, I don’t know why I told you, but 
perhaps you could advise me. You are—have 
you a sister?” 

“Yes, a very dear one.” 

“Then I’m sure it will be all right. Please 
think that I am your sister just now, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

“T will take you fora sister for the next 
hour. Will that do?” 

“Yes. Dad is a darling, but he makes 
mistakes sometimes. He is making a big 
one now. He wants me—to—marry Lord 
Mer. Oh, it doesn’t matter who it is, but 
somebody I should hate. So I ran away.” 

“ Where did you run from ?” I inquired. 
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“Him,” she cried. “Oh I beg your pardon ; 
you mean what place. I was cruising round 
Wales in the Seadzrd, dad’s yacht, but e was 
going to join us at Douglas so I went ashore 
at Lytham and made my way here. The pro- 
prietress is the sister of my old nurse.” 

“Sit down a minute or two and I will 
think the matter over. Mind, you must take 
your brother’s advice.” 

“All right,” she said trustfully, and she 
sat down on a fallen tree opposite me, propped 
her dear little rounded chin in her two palms, 
and regarded me seriously out of her two 
glorious deep blue eyes. 

Presently I straightened myself and said, 
“You must send a telegram to your father as 
soon as possible ; we will see to that directly 
after breakfast. Then if he likes I will con- 
duct you back to the yacht. You must not be 
wandering about alone ; why you are only a 
child still.” } 

“T am almost twenty-one,” she cried 
indignantly, “and I think you are horrid to 
say I am to go back. I won’t marry L——” 

““T haven’t the least intention that you 
should ; you can stipulate that beforehand. 
Your father would not dream of marrying you 
to a man you did not love. Now suppose 
you go into breakfast. Do you have it ina 
private room ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bell gets it all ready for me in 
her room.” 

“That is right.” 

“Will you tell me now what you found in 
my handkerchief?” she begged as we 
approached the house. 

‘“*T found something that I mean to cherish 
most carefully in place of something that you 
have managed to take from me this morning.” 

“Tam no thief,” she said haughtily. ‘1 
have taken nothing.” 

“Not even my words amiss ?” I asked. 

As we went into the house we met Paddy, 
whose eyes opened to such an extent at seeing 
my companion that I feared he would never 
be able to close them again. He would not 
be required to eat anything so indigestible as 
his busby that was certain. 

That’s a year agonow. I restored “‘ Hope” 
to a distracted’ and penitent parent, won his 
boundless gratitude, and I have taken the place 
Lord Mervin aspired to with such ill success. 
Hope and | became one just three months ago. 
and we haven’t finished our honeymoon yet. 

“T was your first love, dearest, wasn’t I ?” 
said my little wife just now. 

‘““No, I’m afraid 1 must confess to an 
earlier attachment.” 

“Oh, you naughty boy, and you never told 
Who was it?” 

“Tt was they, not it,” I said penitently. 

“This is worse and worse. Was there a 

pair of them ?” 

“Why ; what would be the use of one?” 


me. 


“Teddy ! Were they sisters ? ” 
“ No, shoes.” 
“Shoes! I never could guess riddles,” 


with an adorable pout. 

“ She shan’t be teased then. They were a 
pair of tan shoes that lay on your door mat 
just a year ago.” i 

“Teddy! Tell me.” 

“J kissed one.” 

“Darling ! kiss me instead now.” 

And J did. 
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The Too Fascinating Stranger. — A 
pleasant little watering-place which 
combines a considerable residential ele- 
ment with a season of visitors has been 
thrown into.a ferment lately by the 
following occurrences. A gentlemanly stranger of plausible 
exterior and apparent wealth came and stayed at the 
principal hotel, made friends somehow, became popular, 
and began to pay his addresses to a wealthy widow. 
They were accepted, and in time the engagement was 
announced. It seems, however, that all the while he was 
privately courting a young girl as well, but this was not 
noticed at the time. Well, he persuaded the widow to let 
him assist her with some investments, contrived to possess 
himself of a large sum, and on the eve of his wedding dis- 
appeared with the money and the most valuable presents. 

The young girl is miss- 

The Coming Budget 18 too. 
I’ve got to pay for army corps; 

For ships, they say, I should pay more; 
And also now, I understand, 


An Old Favourite.— 
The Welcome Club is 
to be open again in 


A DANGEROUS PET. 


TEU USNIMEIBIge 


The ‘‘ Times” and Prize Competitions.— 
One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of modern journalism is the prize 
competition. The Times, which is not 
generally supposed to love innovations, 
has so far yielded to the spirit of the age that it is offering 
prizes of more than £3,000 to those of its readers who 
send in the most correct answers to certain questions set 
in the form of examination papers.: THe TATLER was the 
first illustrated paper to start a com- 
petition in its pages, and the wonderful 
popularity of our competitions has 
more than justified the experiment. 
I remember, however, when first I 
spoke about our Monogram Com- 
petition to certain journalistic friends 
of mine they professed them- 
selves greatly shocked at 
the idea, which they said was 
not at all in conformity with 
the dignity of an illustrated 


paper. 


I’ve got to pay for Irish land. May at the 
These Tory Ministers would seem exhibi tion Boe eS ee 
Extravagant in the extreme. at Earl's | catia, 
I never knew a Government Court, this 
That caused more public discontent. being ine 
seventeenth 
But if I voted for ‘ C.-B.,” year of its 
Would he economise? Not he! Emistonce: 
Would Rosebery be any good? The dines 


I really hardly think he would. 


Though here and there their programmes 
All parties join in spending cash; [clash, 
And so, no matter what they say, 
I’ve got to pay! I’ve got to pay! 


are to be 
very much 
the same as 
before. The 
grounds — 
with more 
seats than ever—are to be reserved for members and friends 
admitted by voucher. The cuisine is to be a prominent 
feature. Lord Roberts is the chairman, and on the com- 
mittee are Lords Warwick and Burton, Sir Edward Carson, 
Sir Eyre Shaw, Sir Edward Lawson, and Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The members of the recognised London clubs are admitted 
by the committee without proposer or seconder. 


A Holiday Excursion.—The state apartments at Windsor 
Castle will be open to the public free of charge on Easter 
Monday during the hours of eleven to five. Entrance to 
the castle is obtained through the archway opposite the 
“‘ White Hart” or by the Hundred Steps from the bottom 
of Thames Street. Once inside the court turn towards the 
Round Tower and go on until you pass the ticket office, which 
is labelled. There a pass will be served out in the 
name of the Lord Chamberlain. Proceed towards the 
arched gateway and you will see a notice indicating the way 
to the terrace. Once on the terrace turn to the right and 
walk until you come to a big entrance where the royal 
servants and guides await the public. : 


~ 


Russell 


A DANGEROUS PET 


This cheetah was brought home from India by the Duke of Connaught 


MOTORING AT MAFEKING 


Mr. and Mrs. Ewing in their motor outside Dixon's Hotel, Mafeking. This hotel was General 


Baden-Powell’s headquarters during the siege 
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A Logical Sequence.—As a matter of fact the question 
of dignity does not enter into the matter at all. Modern 
competitions are merely the logical outcome of acrostics 
and the chess problem, which have been standing fea- 
tures in many of the most sedate papers for the last fifty 
years. The primary duty of an editor, I take it, is to 
publish what is interesting to his readers, and when the 
public taste runs in the direction of competitions, as it at 
present unquestionably does, it is an editor’s duty to 
gratify that taste. 


For Life-—Once again Mrs. Maybrick’s name is brought 
before the public by those interested in obtaining release for 
the unfortunate woman, who has now suffered fifteen years 
imprisonment. A life sentence usually means twenty years 
penal servitude though there have been cases of shorter 
terms of imprisonment served by life-sentenced prisoners. 
It will be remembered that Charles Peace confessed whilst 
awaiting his own execution to having murdered a man for 
which crime an innocent person was actually at that time 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. Circumstances having 
warranted the Home Secretary in commuting 
the capital sentence the innocent man was 
at once released after having put in four 
years penal servitude and was given a 
gratuity of £500 by the Government. 


Mafeking and Motoring.—The photograph 
which I give here of a motor car outside 
Dixon’s Hotel at Mafeking is one of the 
surest proofs of how affairs in South Africa 
are settling down. Dixon’s Hotel is a his- 

- toric spot. It was the headquarters of General 
Baden-Powell and his staff during the memo- 
rable siege, but the ravages made by the Boer 
shells and bullets have now been repaired. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewing of Palace Court, W., 
hired this car in Johannesburg and visited 

.many of the places made famous by the 
encounters between Methuen and Delarey. 

» It aroused the greatest excitement among the 
Kaffirs, who came in crowds to see it, keeping, 
however, at a respectful distance from it. 
As the ‘evil spirits,’ which they at first 
imagined were somehow concealed in the 
petrol, did not seem to annoy them they gradu- 
ally came closer, but on the first movement 
of the car most of them took to their heels. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


alee discuss the prospects. of a coming cricket season is like 

forecasting the career of a promising youth on the threshold 
of life. A treatise on a cricket season after the last ball has been 
bowled resembles the observations made about a deceased as you 
drive back from his funeral. However, in April it is all anticipa- 
tion ; looking backwards becomes seasonable in September. 


rial games are far more valuable than we have leisure to 
recognise in the stress of modern cricket. It would be a 
good thing if the eleven most’ promising débutants of one season 
could play an M.C.C. side early in the following summer. 1902 
was not from a meteorological point of view conducive to developing 
fresh talent, but the following from my own observation would 
include the pick of the novic s. Worcestershire, in their freshly- 
qualified Gaukrodger, have possibly the Lilley of the future, for he 
is not only efficient with the gloves but a really fine run-getter. 
Of bowling talent the best discovered were Mr. H. Hesketh-Prichard 
of Hampshire and Littlewood, a slow left-handed trundler who should 
do execution for Lancashire. Spry of Gloucestershire and Clode of 
Surrey also have considerable promise if not unduly overworked. 
A stonewaller of quite Barlow-like imperturbability is George Gunn, 
one of the famous family. Seymour isa rattling Kentish bat, not 
unlike Moorhouse, one of the best hitters Yorkshire ever produced. 
Mr. G. Potter of Lancashire and Mr, R. B. Heygate, who learnt his 
cricket at Epsom College, are valuable batsmen ; and to complete 
the eleven, even if he were not consistent Corden, must not be 
omitted, because he has all the makings of a Hayward. 


Beere stumps are pitched for any county fixture except that of 
Surrey v. Warwickshire the battle of the wickets will have 
been decided. To widen or not to widen is the subject on which the 
feeling of members of M.C.C. will be taken at the annual general 
meeting on May 6. It will be news to everybody to learn that the 
extension of the breadth of the wicket will be proposed from the 
chair by Mr. A. G. Steel, K.C., the president of M.C.C., and be 
seconded by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. Notice of an amendment 
has been given by that old and keen cricketer, Mr. Denzil Onslow. 
It is necessary that a two-thirds majority of those present be obtained 
before any alteration can be legalised. In face of the decided 
opposition of Lancashire, Hampshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, Essex, and Worcestershire, as well as 
Philadelphians, South Africans, New South Wales, London County, 
and nine second-class counties, to insist on the proposed change will 
be decidedly a responsible position for M.C.C. to take up. On the 
other hand, if negatived or postponed it will be necessary to return 
to the legal width of 8 in., which appears to have been generally 
exceeded in recent first-class cricket. Widespread approval has been 
aroused by the suggestions of the Essex committee that “with a 
view to diminishing the number of drawn games all first-class 
matches should commence at 11.30 on the first day, at eleven on the 
second and third days, that there should be no tea interval, and that 
umpires should be empowered to enforce a stricter punctuality during 
the whole progress of the game.” There is good authority for 
believing that the extraneous and illegal trial balls for bowlers will 
be entirely abolished except prior to the commencement of play or 
before the entry of a fresh batsman. This will be a most satisfactory 
reform. To see J. T. Hearne, for instance, send down four or five 
trial balls when he is resuming for the third time in an afternoon at 
Lord’s, where he has been bowling like a highly-refined machine for 
the past dozen years, is to arouse vexation of spirit. 
e[pbe Philadelphians will be warmly welcomed, not only because 
< they are capital cricketers but in recognition of the splendid 
hospitality they always extend to our teams. They have a capital 
programme, and a delightful innovation will be a match at the Oval 
on July 25 when Mr. P. F. Warner leads into the field a team 
selected from the members of those tours he has skippered in 
America. The Fijians have cancelled their tour, which, however, 
is only postponed until 1904, when Parsees and South Africans, 
captained by Mr. Frank Mitchell and reinforced by Llewellyn, also 
propose to visit our shores. 


t the outset of the season the form of the universities is keenly 
debated. Cambridge, who were victorious by five wickets last 

year, have this summer only four old blues to rely upon. Mr. E. M. 
Dowson, who has been doing so well in New Zealand and Australia, 
will be captain; Mr. L. V. Harper, secretary ; while that capable 
Etonian, Mr. C. H. M. Ebden, and Mr, F, B. Wilson, a Harrovian, 
make up the quartet. The seniors who show most promise are 
Mr. K.R. B. Fry, cousin to C. B. of that ilk, and a cricketer bound to 
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By Home Gordon. 


make his mark, Mr. H. C. Macdonell, who, however, is said to prefer 
golf, and Mr. F. J. Marsh, a consistent scorer in minor county cricket. 
Of the “freshers ” most attention must be drawn to Mr. Hopley, the 
Harrovian Jessop. He hails from South Africa and ‘‘ pulls” with 
the nerve of an old stager. 


xford, however, have the better prospects. Mr. W. Findlay, who 
is almost certain to keep for the Gentlemen, is the captain, and 
should be Ar. The secretary is Mr. W. H. B. Evans, who some people 
assert to be the most promising bat ever turned out by Malvern— 
high praise remembering the Fosters and Mr. C. J. Burnup, still his 
methods seem immaculate. The other blues in residence are Messrs. 
Burn, Bonham-Carter, von Ernsthausen, and Wyld. Mr. E. W. 
Dillon is now working with Henry Head and Co. in Lloyd’s, 
but will probably be available. Surely a university ought to play 
only those actually at Alma Mater. Two freshmen who can bowl 
are Mr. Henley—very fast and not too certain in pitch—and Mr, 
Winterbotham, who is cunning with left-handed slows. The seniors 
show some fine material, including Mr. C. D. M’Iver—who did well 
for Essex—and Mr. E. G. Whately, an all-round cricketer with Eton 
experience, as well as Hon. M. Herbert, who will one day, no doubt, 
be captain of Notts. 


gleams to the counties the changes of command are wholesale 
and lamentable, whilst Surrey has absolutely no captain at all 
owing to the somewhat sudden resignation of Mr. D. L. A. Jephson. 
County captains, in fact, are retiring by the batch. Mr. H. G. Owen, 
who is to receive a thoroughly merited testimonial, is handing over 
the reins of authority in Essex to Mr. C. J. Kortright. Down in 
Hampshire Mr. C. Robson vacates in favour of that keen soldier, 
Mr. E. M. Sprott. It is distinctly dubious whether Mr. C. E. de 
Trafford will appear much more in the ranks of Leicestershire, and 
as Mr. H. W. Bainbridge is now the secretary tor Warwickshire he 
is not likely to play in more than an occasional match. I am 
officially informed that K. S. Ranjitsinhji will play for Sussex, but as 
Mr. W. Newham is most guarded in qualifying that statement I fancy 
the Sussex captaincy will practically devolve on Mr. C. B. Fry. 
BY far the greatest blow tocrick\ti .ne fact that Mr. J. R. Mason 
has been compelled to resign the captaincy of Kent. This is 
due to family circumstances which arouse general sympathy, and it 
is not too much to say that his absence is a national loss. ‘ Jerry ” 
never made a foe and always played the game splendidly. Had 
there been the least suspicion of his career closing he would, if only 
out of compliment, have been given a place in a test match last year. 
As a matter of fact it was universally believed he would be captain 
of England in 1905. 


[here remains the question of the county championship, and it is 

difficult to say if Yorkshire will again retain the premiership. 
They will have to struggle hard and their weakness will lie in their 
batting. Mr. T. L. Taylor has to temporarily retire for two years, 
Washington has been most seriously ill, Hon. F. S. Jackson, now a 
Benedick, will not play in every fixture, and anno domini is gettiny 
behind the bats of John Tunnicliffe and J. T. Brown. But the 
tremendous co-operative cricket played by the eleven under the 
spirited and superb direction of Lord Hawke is immeasurably more 
formidable than the prowess of eleven dangerous units, which is the 
appropriate designation ‘of the Lancashire eleven, Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren is a great cricketer but he has never given his county 
team that marvellous combination which renders the Tykes so 
formidable. Yet the county of the Red Rose may manage to wrest 
the championship. There is a remarkable batch of young cricketers 
training on as well as a lot of bowling talent. 


eicestershire, too, is a formidable nut to crack. Reinforced by 
Mr. V. F. S. Crawford of Surrey and Gill of Somersetshire a 
big advance may be looked for. Make a note that Marlow is a 
capital bowler and that Mr. Odell with more support will work havoc. 
King is one of the best all-round professionals in England and 
Whitehead should train on. Essex is said to have found the long- 
needed bowler and it has Major A. J. Turner to reinforce the strong 
batting. A wicketkeeper is wanted down Leyton way. Kent has a 
“nursery” which is turning out some good colts, and if the best side 
of the hop county could always bat, with Blythe and Mr. Bradley 
opening the attack, victories would be frequent. Sussex should be 
very good if friction be avoided. But, alas poor Surrey, losing Messrs. 
Jephson and Crawford, practically bereft of Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower, without Mr. Dowson until July, and with Abel’s health 
extremely problematical, the sooner that this shire realises it 
must go through a period of prebation for new blood the better. 
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NEW READINGS OF OLD RHYMES. 


As Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep 

She ought to make haste and find them; 
To leave them alone 
Until they come home 

‘That isn’t the way to mind them 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

I know quite well just what you are. 
You see I’ve heard Sir Robert Ball— 
He’s told me lots about you all 


oe 


Though little Jack Horner 
Did sit in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie, 
With only his thumb 
He could pull out no plum, 
And he’d only be silly to try 


Now little Miss Muffet 
May have sat on a tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey, 
But why should a spider 
By sitting beside her 
Frighten a great girl away? 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


N ow that the recent carnival of by-elections has mostly 

passed, it may be permitted to an impartial observer 
to point out the gross-and laughable way in which such 
events are exaggerated by both sides. We still abandon 
ourselves. (those, that is, who are not prigs) to helpless 
merriment over the doings of the rival factions and the 
sayings of the rival editors of Eatanswill; but we do not 
recognise, though Dickens assuredly did, that we are nearly 
all citizens of the larger Eatanswill, and that we mostly 
delight ourselves over the breakfast table with the recrimina- 
tions of Pott and Slurk—more grammatical (though not 
always) and less frankly ferocious, but still in essentials 
Pott and Slurk. Still, as in Pickwick, the young lion of the 
n2wspaper reads up China under the letter “‘C ” and meta- 
physics under the letter “« M ” and ‘‘ combines his information, 
sic!” to the confusion of Lord Lansdowne or his critics. 
How easy it often is to mark the precise point of the leader 
at which C leaves off and M begins, not to mention the part 
in which the writer is sadly in need of an M.C. ! 


[ie present isa rather dangerous period in our history. 
We are becoming awakened to the fact that Parlia- 
ment and party government are inadequate to modern needs, 
and yet there is nothing that seems likely. to be better. The 
theory that Carlyle at one time imagined that he held was 
to get hold of your strong man and then obey him. The 
disadvantage lies in the fact that, firstly, your strong man 
may be wrong as well as strong, and, secondly, when your 
strong man dies there is nobody left who knows how to 
govern. Frederick the Great lost Jena precisely because 
he was the mainspring of his army and his state, and when 
he died the works ran down. The theory of a committee of 
business experts, hinted at by Lord Rosebery, is better, but 
also unsatisfactory. A business man is often a bad guide 
outside his own special functions, and especially is he too 
practical, too rough and frank,* not to say brutal. He 
ignores diplomacy, and on home and foreign diplomacy much 
depends. He insists on saying what he means and exacting 
a meaning from what is said to him. Now this ignores the 
vagueness of most men-and the natural mendacity of many. 


hen there is Mr. H. G. Wells’s variant of the ‘‘ business 
man” theory. His governors are to be men of science 
as well as of business. I fear that this will add another 
element of misdirection. Mankind is apt to be perverse, 
and resents scientific treatment. There are many men and 
women for. whom science would decree the lethal chamber ; 
unluckily, neither they nor the mass of humanity would 
consent to this. © Science always tends to ignore the value 
of life. And if the government, of the world is to be given 
to the great financiers and captains of industry, how are we 
to maintain the succession of talent? Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
has been able to buy up a line of British steamers but not 
to work them at a profit, it would seem. And when he is 
gone, will the dynasty continue ? * 


Be want of a better scheme, therefore, we must needs 

stick to representative government so-called. And if 
we have government by an. elected assembly we must have 
a party system, unless we are to see an Austrian or German 
Reichstag, a collection of anarchic parties kept together by 
a military monarchy. A mob cannot govern, so we have 
two mobs, and commit our destinies to the “ringleaders of 
the larger mob. That is parliamentary government. » 


here are some men born: for Parliament, to be members 

or reporters, or hangers-on, or wire-pullers. No states- 
man can govern Great Britain successfully for long who 
does not know the Commons. That is the”one striking 
advantage that Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman would 
have over Lord Rosebery in the highly improbable event 
of any rivalry between them for the party leadership. But 
to be a statesman of eminence a politician must not 
exaggerate the importance of the Commons. There are 
men who live in its atmosphere and who are as mentally 
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oppressed when away from its precincts as they are physically 
oppressed when on its premises. I am told by credible 
persons that earnest- members have been known to weep 
and proclaim the country ruined because the Government 
accepted an insidious verbal amendment to Clause 113 of a 
bill dealing clumsily with an intricate subject, when it was 
obvious that in the first place the clause would have no 
effect in either rendering, and that any number of judicial 
coaches and fours could and would be driven through each 
and all of the clauses. 


ets fact is that parliamentary politicians see the affairs of 
the country in false perspective. The member for 
Little Pedlington cannot believe that the position that has 
cost him much time and trouble, and (in spite of the Corrupt 
Practices Act) no small amount of money, is really of very 
little national importance. And as the fact of his being or 
not being a member of Parliament is to him and his wife 
and daughters an important matter, he assumes that .this 
is of interest ‘to the State, and when a neighbouring or 
similar constituency is threatened: he shivers responsive. 


‘The sudden transfer to one party of a seat long held, by 


large majorities, by the other party gives hope to all the 
ambitious politicians of the victorious side and strikes abject 
funk into the members of the party in power. 


es yet to the unbiased person how very little it 

means! Some publicans in a constituency have 
been harried by too zealous magistrates, or a parson has 
quarrelled with his flock, or an influential landowner has 
discovered that he cannot hope for a peerage, or a number 
of workmen have been dismissed, or the motors of one party 
break down, whether. this is due to accident or to the 
untyring efforts of the opposing faction. AIl these base 
and trivial circumstances make a great victory and cause 
the Opposition to sniff the incense of power and the 
Ministry to shiver with the chill of Opposition, for has not 
Little Pedlington shown the set of the electoral tide ? 


Lo, the writing on the wall! 
(Writes the fervid Liberal)— 
Tory rule is burst and broken-- 
Little Pedlington has spoken. 


Long the people were, defied ; A 
Now they turn in. mighty tide, 
Sweep away the tyrants bloated— 
Little Pedlington has voted! 


Hoist our colours in the van, 
Follow up our Bannerman— 
None shall hamper and impede us, 
Little Pedlington to lead us| 


Thén there is another by-election, 


Glory, glory, 
- ~ Shouts the Tory, 
Tell of it in song and story, 
Wave the red and white and blue— 
Lesser Pedlington is true! 


Disaffected 

Rogues expected 
That their man would be elected ; 
Spite of all that they could do 
Lesser Pedlington is true! 


Now. will no men 

Be our foemen; 
For our Pedlingtonian yeomen 
Save the Empite, scare the Powets— — 
Lesser Pedlington is ours! 
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Awful for Her.—So many ‘“new’’ 
hostesses have announced their intention 
of entertaining this season that the 
following story may be instructive. A 
new hostess gave a ball at which she ‘i 
was “helped” by some influential people who asked all 
their own friends and filled the rooms. In consequence the 
lady received heaps of invitations. She went to the next 
dance and saw lots of people who had been at her dance but 
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who had evidently for- 
gotten her. She held 
out her hand to one 
of the men whom she 
recognised, .and he 
took it. They talked 
a little. She said, 
“How is this dance 
going ?”’ He replied, 
“Oh, well- enough ; 
at any rate better 
than the one on 
Tuesday. Were you 
there? That was a 
complete failure, and 
the woman wore the 
most ridiculous dress 
I have ever seen.” 
The lady was the 
“* woman.” 


An Old Blue.—A fter S 

the boat race the other day Sir Albert de Rutzen presided 
at the dinner of the crews at the Grand Hotel. Sir Albert 
is himself an old blue, and in spite of his age can still 
feather an oar with the best. His work as chief 
magistrate at Bow Street is very trying to a man in 
the seventies, and the atmosphere in which it is done 
is even worse than the worry of it. But Sir Albert 
somehow manages to preserve the hue of health with 
the light, springy step of youth, and his manner is as 
jaunty as it was twenty years ago. Officially and 
privately he is the most affable of men. In court 
especially he always speaks coaxingly to complainants 
and soothingly to defendants. Out of court there are 
people who say he might pass for the late Lord 
Palmerston’s double, but this is probably due to the 
rakish way he cocks his hat with a droop over the 
right eye and the expansive chest exposed by a frock 
coat always worn open and well thrown back. One 
-of his predecessors, the late Sir James Ingram, bore 
an even more remarkable resemblance to the late 
Duke of Wellington than Sir Albert de Rutzen bears 
to Lord Palmerston, and was so conscious of the fact 
that to the day of his death he always dressed for the 
part—an idiosyncrasy which must have been trying to 
his tailor and his valet. 
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This remarkable feat is being performed 

in a Dresden music-hall. As the picture 

shows it combines (1) a strong man; (2) 

a bicycle trick-rider; and (3) ‘circling 
the circ” 


“1861; Mr. D. Christie Murray, 1847. 


HE, TABLE ER: 


The King’s Host.—The King of Portu- 
gal has only partially Latinised himself, 
for unlike the monarchs of other Latin 
countries he is bound up with many 
family ties to King Edward. King 
Carlos is not only a distant cousin to our King but he is 
the first cousin of Princé Ferdinand of Roumania, who 
married King Edward's niece. The Crown Prince of 
Portugal has a greater mixture of royal blood probably - 
than any other royalty in Europe, for he is- 
partly Portuguese, partly German, partly 
Italian, and partly French. 


The Mother’s Appeal» 


[Replying to a question in the House of Com- 
mons Lord Stanley said that there was no limit 
to the age of recruits for South Africa.] 

Oh Mr. Brodrick, take my first-born ch Id, 

My eldest son, and ship him o’er the foam; 
But yesterday a dimpled babe he smiled, 

Yet now he is too old to stay at home. 


Aye, take my second too, my lad at school ; 
He counts but fifteen years, but then I know 
There is no limit to your cruel rule. 
What matter if I weep to see him go? 


Yea, ev’n my third as well, whose patriot zeal 
The pangs of parting cannot quite assuage, 
For oh, he is but seven and, I feel, 
Perhaps a little youthful for his age. 


Take all of these, my bravest and my best, 
But leave me still one little ray of joy; 

Snatch not the infant from his mother’s breast, 
Oh Mr. Brodrick, spare my baby boy! 


Royal Mementoes.—Some hundreds of 
little children in Australia are the happy 
possessors of a silver spoon and fork presented to them 
by the Princess of Wales. After the trip of the Prince and 
Frincess of Wales through the colonies her Royal High- 
ness decided to present every child born on the day on 
which she and her husband set foot on Australian soil 
with a silver spoon and fork gs a memento of her visit. Of 
course it took some time for the claims for this memento 
to be verified, but lately some hundreds of these royal 
souvenirs have been despatched by her Royal Highness to 
her tiny subjects in Australia. . + 


Many Happy Returns to—Afril 8: King of Denmark, 1818 ; 
Princess Frederick Leopold of Prussia. April 9: King of the 
Belgians, 1835; Princess Adolphus of Teck; Lord Breadalbane, 
1851; Lord Normanton, 1865, Signor Tosti, 1846. April 10: 
Lord Radstock, 1833; Lord Albert Osborne, 1866; “ General” 
Booth, 1829. April 11: Lady Lurgan ; Lord Home, 1834; Lord 
Ailesbury, 1842 ; Mr. John Davidson, 1857. April 12: Princess 
Victoria of Schaumburg-Lippe; Lord Poltimore, 1837; Lord 
Maitland, 1868 ; Lord Brecknock, 1899 ; Sir Owen Tudor Burne, 
1837. April 13: Lady Lucan, Mr. William Redmond, M.P., 
April 14; Princess 
Henry of Battenberg ; Prince Alerantter of Teck, 1874; Lord 
Waterpark, 1839; Sir Hickman Bacon, 1855. 
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Who were not called out during the recent revolt 


THE TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


12 the literature of sport a foremost place 

must be given to golf. It may be 
doubted if even the chase with all its world- 
old history can show a more voluminous 
bibliography, and certainly the works on any 
other sport, whether regard be had to their 
numbers or their literary quality, are far 
inferior to those which have been inspired by 
the royal and ancient game of Scotland. 


Opus excellence of the game and the enthu- 

siasm which it inspires doubtless account 
for the making of so many books about it, but 
golf has been happy above all other games in 
that it has been the favourite pastime of so 
many distinguished scholars and literary men. 
Many of these have found on the breezy 
links along with health and relaxation plenty 
of happy inspiration. The round of golf, 
with its ups and downs, its turns of fortune— 
good and bad, deserved and undeserved—its 
trials of patience and temper, its failures and 
successes, its triumphs and deleats, has 
always appealed to men as an epitome 
of life :-— 

The round is life, man is the ball, 

Fate is the club that drives us all. 
PTE Re latest addition to the literature 

of golf, and it may at once be 
said that it is worthy of the high 
literary standard which exists, is_a little 
book containing many of the most 
familiar ‘odes of Horace done into verse, 
all of which have been given a golfing 
turn. The book is called Horace on 
the Links and the ‘translations ” are 
the work of two old golfing hands, 
C. J. B. and P. S. W., who appear to be 
equally well endowed for their task in 
humour and scholarship. What could 
be better, for instance, than C. J. B.’s 
moralising inspired by the ‘‘ Jam pauca 
aratro ”:— 


Already agricultural lands 
Have felt the golfer'’s might, 

A most palatial clubhouse stands 
On many a cow byre’s site. 


I think our fathers played of yore 
A different game from ours ; 

Their club a shanty on the shore, 
And whins their choicest flowers. 


And yet P. S. W. in his golfing 
rendering of :— 

Rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 

Semper urgendo 


is at least equally happy :— 
Whilst in a gale these rules, my friend, 
‘‘Tee low!"’ ‘‘ Don't press !"’ are prophylactics, 
Yet must not too great caution tend 
To timid tactics ? 
ut it would not be fair to the authors to 
quote further. Let it suffice to say that 
all the odes are treated in an equally able 
and charming way. The Latin text is printed 
opposite and there are copious footnotes bear- 
ing on the verses from the writings of the 
modern Horace of the links, Mr. Horace 
G. Hutchinson, who himself has written an 
introduction. It is interesting to learn that 
Mr. Hutchinson thinks his illustrious name- 
sake would have been a poor golfer. 


he book, which only costs 2s. 6d. and 

is published by Swan Sonnenschein 

and Co., Paternoster Square, is one which no 

golfer can afford to be without. It is only 

6d. dearer than a Haskell ball and it will 

certainly give greater and more lasting 
pleasure. 


JAX correspondence took place recently in a 

daily paper on the proper pronunciation 
of the word, “golf.” A Scottish lady wrote 
to say that she was constantly offended by 
hearing it pronounced “ golf” with the 1” 
sounded, and she stated that the correct 
Scottish pronunciation was ‘“‘ goff.” A Scot 
from Hoylake, however, stated that the lady 
was in error, “ goff” being the English way 
of pronouncing the word, and there is no 
doubt that the gentleman is right. 


n nearly all the old Scottish statutes in 
which the game is mentioned the word 
is written “golfe” or “ golf,” and it is so pro- 
nounced to this day by all educated Scots except 
those who have adopted the English fashion. 
“ Gowffe” or ‘“gowf” is the way the word is 
pronounced in Scotland by the lower orders. 
The generally accepted definition of the word 
is from the Teutonic ‘kolb” (a club) which 
justifies the “1” and its pronunciation. 


Crooke 


MR. H. B. TRISTRAM 


The new headmaster of Loretto 


r. H. B. Tristram, who has succeeded his 
father-in-law, the late Dr. Almond, as 
headmaster of Loretto, will certainly uphold 
the traditions of the famous Scottish school 
as a nursery of sport and sportsmen. He is 
the only son of Canon Tristram of Durham 
and was educated at Winchester and Hertfurd 
College, Oxford, where he had a distinguished 
career both as scholar and athlete. He 
gained an open scholarship at Hertford 
College and a second class in Mods and 
Litteree Humaniores. At cricket he failed to 
get his blue, but for his colleze he compiled 
many centuries. At football, however, he was 
facile princeps, and was perhaps the finest 
full-back that has ever played for England in 
the international. Mr. Tristram has now 
become a very keen golfer, and an idea of his 
prowess may be gained from the fact that he 
is plus 6 in the Royal Musselburgh Club, a 
club which has many crack players in its 
membership. 
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By Garden G. Smith. | 


M" Chamberlain lately said that he did 

not know what a foursome at golf was. 
If he did he would probably know a good 
deal less about a single at goud. 


he committee of the United States Golf 
Association in submitting their annota- 
tions on the new rules of golf state that they 
do not deem it expedient in the interests of 
unanimity to make any alteration in the text 
of the rules yet make the following significant 
statement: ‘“ We offer the suggestion that in 
any future consideration of the rules of golf 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews, looking to any changes therein, 
that this association be permitted to make 
such recommendations as may seem fit in the 
best interests of the game.” 


he B. F. Goodrich Company, the manu- 
facturers of the famour “ Haskell” ball, 

have filed a suit in the English courts against 
Spalding and Bros. for alleged infringement 
of patent. Spaldings are the makers 

of the “ Wizard” ball, a rubber-cored 

ball of similar construction to the 

“ Haskell.” If the case comes before 

a golfing judge and golfing counsel are 
employed on each side the hearing 


ought to be highly entertaining. 
parliamentary handicap takes 


he 

ge place this year at Rye on May 16. 
This is the first time that Rye has been 
\he venue, and the sytem of qualifying 
by bogey play for the final rounds by 
match play will this year be abandoned 
in favour of a continuous match-play 
tournament. Whether there will be 
time in one day to get thrcuzh the 
requisite number of matches remains 
to be seen, but if it is possible there 
can be no doubt that pure match play 
is by far the best and most enjoyable 
form of settling such tournaments. 


ee Bese” or ‘Colonel Bogey,” is a 

purely English institution, and 
although it is a highly interesting 
variation of the game and is all but 
universal in English clubs it has never 
caught on in Scotland. ‘The invention 
is due to Mr. H. Rotherham of the 
Coventry Golf Club, and the first 
“ bogey” competition was played at 
Coventry in 1891. The name _ of 
“bogey ” was given to this form of golf by 
Dr. Browne of Great Yarmouth. 


here seems to be considerable doubt as 
to whether an Oxford and Cambridge 
team will visit the States this year after all. 
The captain of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society, Mr. J. L. Low, is not without hope 
that some kind of a team may go later in the 
year, but nothing has been definitely arranged. 
Mr. Mansfield Hunter has succceded Mr. A. 
C. M. Croome as honorary secretary of the 
society. A team of the society is going to 
tour in Lancashire and district this week, 
playing matches against the Royal Liverpool 
and other local clubs. 


H arry Vardon continues to make good 

progress towards recovery, and there 
appears to be little doubt that he will be quite 
himself again by the time the championship 
comes round. 
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MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM 


Who was born in 1835, has been on the Bench since 1888. He was educated at King’s College and was called to the Bar in 
1863. He represented East Surrey in Parliament from 1874 to 1885 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,”’ ‘* Grif,’ ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW THE PANTOMIME ENDED. 


[t was in the middle of the run of Harlequin Prince Butterfly ; or, 
the Demon of the Black Wilderness, that Nell, walking home 
from the theatre one night with the ever-faithful Daddles at her side 
and Chops close up in the rear, came to a sudden stop and swayed 
forward as if about to fall. Daddles, alarmed, caught and held her 
up and for a few moments stood still, Nell not replying immediately 
to the boy’s anxious inquiry, ‘Oh, what’s the matter, Fairy Nell ?” 
Recovering herself she shook her head with a chiding motion of 
rebellion at her weakness and said, ‘‘ What’s the matter, Daddles ? 
Why, what should be the matter? I was thinking of a step in my 
new dance to-morrow night.” Which was not true; but her voice 
was so cheerful and her manner so bright that Daddles accepted the 
explanation and had no suspicion that she was deceiving him. 

As a matter of fact something more serious was the matter than 
the young girl imagined. Her strength was giving way and she was 
bittling against it. The success of the pantomime had been so 
great that, following the custom of the West-end theatres, matinées 
were given three times a week. No one had contributed more 
strikingly to this success than Nell, whose performance of Fairy 
Zephyr was the talk of the district, and it is the bare truth that she 
was the principal factor in the drawing of the crowded audiences, 
She never made her appearance without a thundering reception and 
never left the stage without volleys of applause. To further please 
their patrons and to prolong the run the managers of the theatre put 
a heavier burden upon the young star than her strength was equal 
to ; new songs and dances were given her and new business intro- 
duced which fell upon her shoulders. She undertook it all cheerfully, 
and danced and sang and pattered to the general delight. She did 
not know that she was overtaxing herself, and she was so bright and 
gay and her spirits so high that those at home did not suspect that 
she was harming herself. From time immemorial the Amblers had 
been hard workers and had never been known to shirk a task 
however laborious. 

It was towards the end of January that Nell in the leisure 
intervals of her performance began to have fits of faintness which 
she kept very carefully from the knowledge of her family and her 
stage acquaintances. The thought of taking a rest even for one 
night never entered her mind, and had it done so she would not 
have entertained it. Child as she was, the fact that a hard battle 
was going on in her home was known to her. It was a battle to 
which the Amblers were accustomed, and from a worldly point of 
view it was as much as they could do to keep their heads above 
water. And Nell also knew that latterly it had been a harder fight 
than usual. Susan with all her tact could not prevent the house- 
hold accounts from falling into arrear, and every week she found 
herself a little worse off than she had been the week before. Most 
of the Amblers were out of engagements and the only bread- 
winners of the family upon whom dependence could be placed were 
Colley and Nell. Their salaries were small—fifty shillings a week 
each—and there were back debts.to pay. Strive as hard as she 
could Susan, with what was left to maintain the commonwealth, 
could not make both ends meet. This will be better understood 
when it is explained that frequently as many as a dozen children 
and grown-ups sat down in the dear old home at what was sportively 
referred to as “ the festive board,” 

There had also been an additional expense lately. Anxious 
for David’s health and for his mental recovery they had upon 
the advice of the family doctor called in a specialist in brain 
diseases. This gentleman, who had a vivid recollection of David’s 
first appearances in London and of the hopes entertained that a great 
actor had arisen, took keen interest in the case and paid several 
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visits to his new patient. The result of his examinations was 
communicated privately to Susan and her two brothers, Colley and 
Charles Philip, and was not revealed to David. 

“Your brother’s state is not hopeless,” he said, “ but if he con- 
tinues his present mode of life it will become so in the course of the 
next two or three years. He has been living both mentally and 
physically in too confined a space ; he has been allowed to brood too 
constantly upon the calamity which put a temporary end to his 
career.” 

They interrupted him eagerly. ‘A temporary end ?” 

““A temporary end,” he repeated. ‘No opportunity has been 
afforded his mind to recover its balance. The primary chances of a 
cure lie in change of scene—constant change of scene—and fresh 
air. He is physically sound and cannot have too much fresh air. A 
constant change of scene will render exercise necessary, and this will 
largely help. Now I come to another phase of his disease, and in 
saying what I am about to say 1am drawing upon my experience 
and upon authentic recorded cases. If he could be drawn to the 
scenes of his earliest triumphs, to the place in which he first met the 
lady he afterwards married, and if the actual circumstances of those 
earlier triumphs could be brought home to him and he be induced 
to re-enact them, it is not at all unlikely that the most salutary 
results would follow.” $ 

Greatly excited, Susan clasped her hands and cried, “ And his 
reason restored ?” 

‘* That is my hope,” he replied. ‘It has been successful in other 
cases and may bein this. I do not pledge myself to this happy 
result ; all I can say is that it is very likely. But whether so far 
successful or not the new mode of life I am recommending will 
afford him relief, will be most certainly healthy, and will largely help 
the avoidance of the calamity I dread, the total and irremediable 
loss of reason.” 

Meanwhile Harleguin Prince Butterfly was continuing its 
successful run until the night arrived when Nell was seized with 
faintness in the street. 

“Don’t say anything about it, Daddles,” she said, “or they 
might think at home that I’m not well.” 

Daddles gave the promise and things went on as usual for 
another week, when Nell had another attack as she was returning 
home. This time Daddles was really alarmed, for Nell’s face was 
very white and her faintness lasted much longer than on the first 
occasion. But recovering she became again her old bright self, 
and again she pledged Daddles to secrecy. 

“You see, Daddles,” she said with an air of superior wisdom, 
“you don’t understand these things. Girls are’ often taken like this. 
You're a boy, you know, so how can you know?” 

“ Of course, Fairy Nell,” said Daddles inwardly much troubled, 
but he did not break his promise. He ‘kept watch upon her, how- 
ever, and detecting this she met cunning with cunning, humming 
more gaily to herself as they walked along together. Boys are no 
match with girls in these duplicities. 

Thus matters went on to the end of the pantomime, when panting 
and exhausted, but with a sweet sense of relief as of one who looked 
forward to a period of rest and peace, Nell stood upon the stage with 
the applause of her admirers ringing in her ears. Her duties on the 
stage ended with the transformation scene ; Colley’s duties as clown 
kept him busy for an hour afterwards, and as she bad Daddles for 
a protector on her journey home she had not been in the habit of 
waiting for him. But on this night she tarried until the final fall of 
the curtain, and when he came out of his dressing-room he was 
surprised to see her in the passage. 

* As this is the last night, uncle Colley,” she said, “I thought I’d 
wait so that we can walk home together.” 

“Yes, my dear,” he answered. ‘Are you sorry it’s all over, 
Nell?” 
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Prince Louis Philip, Duke of Braganza, was born in Lisbon in 1887. His mother, Marie Amelia, sister of the 
Duke of Orleans, was born at Twickenham. His father is a distant cousin of King Edward 
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PATE SPAT PET. 


“Sorry and glad, uncle.” 

“ Tired, Nell?” 

“Oh, so tired, uncle!” she sighed, and would have fallen to the 
ground had he not caught her in his arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


sf We must take the bull by the horns,” said Colley Ambler, “ and 
look the thing straight in the face. To which I might 
add the old proverb, ‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves.’” 

The members of the Ambler family to whom he addressed these 
words nodded gravely. Nell, who was sitting by the ‘fire with her 
father’s arm around her, was the only one who did not nod and did 
not seem to be aware that a matter of the most tremendous import- 
ance was about to be discussed. With these two exceptions all the 
Amblers who had been summoned to the conference were seated at 
the table. 

Nell wore the appearance of one who had been through a long 
illness and was now barely recovering. From the night of the 
termination of the pantomime season, when Nell had broken down, 
the family had teen in a state of the greatest anxiety. First there 
was this dear child’s illness, than which, dearly loved as she was, no 
greater calamity could have fallen upon them. There were days 
when her life was despaired of, when they did not raise their voices 
above a whisper, when their very footfall could not be heard as they 
moved about. But, thank God! the danger was passed. Youth, a 
good constitution, and naturally cheerful spirits had triumphed, and 
the doctor said that she would pull through all right and be her old 
self again before the summer. But he declared that she needed 
something more than medicine to set her up thoroughly, and his 
advice tallied with the advice given by the specialist who had been 
called in to David—change of scene and fresh air. This applying, 
therefore, to Nell’s father as well as to herself was the second reason 
for the conference, The final reason was the state of the treasury 
and the fear that one day—and soon—when the week’s bills had to 
be paid the “ghost would not walk” unless, as Colley said, they 
took the bull by the horns. 

This last reason had caused a change in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the home. 

As a matter of course Nell’s illness became known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and genuine sympathy and hopes for speedy recovery were 
expressed, for the girl was a universal favourite. But there were 
none outside the house who were more deeply concerned than 
Daddles and the gipsy woman who sat knitting at the little gate. 
Daddles attached himself at once to the household, and as for 
economical reasons Susan had been compelled to discharge her 
only servant, whose time was chiefly employed in the kitchen, his 
services proved very useful running of errands to the doctor, to the 
chemist, and doing anything and everything in the shape of domestic 
work. No more willing slave than Daddles, none more capable, 
asking for nothing in return, content with a crust and ready to 
dispense even with that small acknowledgment of services performed 
for dear love’s sake. He was in agony during the week that his 
good angel—it was the light in which he regarded her—lay almost 
at death’s door, and when he heard the good news that she was out 
of danger he could have danced for joy. Blithe were his looks; he 
seemed to tread on air. 

During Nell’s sickness Susan’s duties were very arduous; she 
had hardly a moment’s rest, and was at her sorest need when 
Daddles brought a petition. 

It was from the gipsy woman. Daddles alone knew that until 
her petition was presented she did not leave her post day or night. 
It was Daddles who secretly gave her news every hour of Nell’s 
condition ; it was Daddles who shared his scanty meals with her. 
Some strong bond of sympathy existed between these two—the boy, 
a waif of the gutters, the woman, a lonely, silent creature with only 
this one friend in the world—utterly, utterly alone. The night 
policeman patrolling the streets saw this woman sitting on her stool 
when midnight struck ; saw her the next time he came to her in his 
rounds, and the next time, and the next. At length he spoke to her 
and asked her why she did not go home. She begged him to allow 
her to remain; she was doing no harm, she said, and she rose to 
her feet and confronted him humbly so that his eyes could rest on 
her face ; a young girl was lying at death’s door in the house there, 
she said, and she was praying for her ; and he saw in her face such 
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agony and grief that he passed on without removing her. And so 
for many nights she sat and watched and prayed. 

Her petition to Susan was that she might be taken into the 
house to cook for the invalid girl and to assist in the domestic work. 
“You want someone, Miss Susan, don’t you?” said Daddles. 

“Yes, | want someone,” replied Susan, “ but you know, Daddles, 
we are not rich people ”—he nodded int: lligently—“ and it is only 
rich people who can afford to keep servants.” 

“Tt won’t cost you much,” said Daddles. 
miss.” 

“But I can’t afford to pay a servant, my boy.” 

“ She don’t want to be paid,’ said the persevering lad. 
wouldn’t take it if you orfered it to her. 
love.” 

‘‘For love ! ” said Susan softly. 

“Yes, miss, the same as me,” said Daddles in as soft a tone 
as hers. 

“Ah, my poor boy,” said Susan, and she laid her hand tenderly 
on his shoulder, “ we are very grateful to you.” : 

“ You've got no call to be, miss. It’s me that’s got a call to be 
grateful. Why, miss, if I had all the money in the world I’d give it 
to serve Fairy Nell. I’d lay. down my life for her and so, miss, 
would you.” 

“Ves, Daddles,” said Susan with tears in her eyes, “I would 
give my life for hers.” 

“So would everyone as knows her, miss. Put it this way. 
Oughtn’t you to be nursing Fairy Nell every minute of your time, 
and how can you do that when you’ve got to do so many other 
things? It ain’t for anyone but Fairy Nell that you ought to let the 
gipsy woman come.” 

There was some kind of rough logic in this, and Susan yielded. 
“ Tell her we shall be very grateful for her assistance,” she said. 

‘* She’ll come this minute,” said Daddles gladly ; “she’s sitting 
at the gate.” 

“So early, Daddles?” It was seven o’clock in the morning 
when this conversation took place. 

“ She’s been sitting there all night, miss, and she’s been doing of 
it every night since Fairy Nell was took ill.” 

“ Every night ?” 

“Every night, miss.” 

“ Tell her to come in.” 

In silence the gipsy woman followed Daddles into the house, in 
silence she found her way down to the kitchen, where Susan joined 
her. There installed she and the boy took all the labour of the 
lower apartments off Susan’s hands, Daddles carrying the dishes to 
and from the living and bed rooms. Not once did she ascend the 
stairs from the basement, and no one in the house saw her except 
her humble assistant and Susan. Sometimes when she was alone 
she would open the kitchen door and stand there listening to the 
voices above, taking care always to keep herself in seclusion ; and in 
the night, when those who slept in the house had retired to rest, she 
would creep up the stairs in her stockinged feet and kneeling at the 
door of the room in which Nell and Susan slept would offer up 
silent prayers for the recovery of the young girl. She did not 
remain long, being fearful of discovery. Creeping down to the 
kitchen as noiselessly as she had crept from it she would kneel in 
prayer for hours, hushing her sobs so that no one should know, and 
sometimes would fall asleep as she prayed. 

Daddles slept in a little room off the kitchen and was usually a 
sound sleeper, but one night he awoke and hearing the sound of her 
suppressed sobs crept in and saw her on her knees in the act of 
praying. He touched her and she started up in alarm, crying, “ No, 
no !” with terror in her face. 

“It’s only me,” he said. ‘Are you ill?” 

“No, lam well,” she replicd. ‘Go to bed and do not tell anyone 
you saw me like this.” 

“What was you praying for ?” 


“You look worn out, 


“ She 
She wants to come for 


“ For——” She could not utter the name. 

“For Fairy Nell?” 

“Yes.” 

“May I pray with you? I don’t know what to say, you 


know.” : 

They knelt side by side and she whispered a prayer which he 
repeated after her. It was all for the dear child upstairs—her 
name still not passing the woman’s lips—praying for her recovery, 
for a happy life, and that God would watch over her and 
protect her. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY 


A Lover of Animals. — Mrs. Graham 
Menzies, whose. portrait appears here, is a 
daughter of Yorkshire’s Grand Old Man, Sir 
George Wombwell of Newburgh Priory. Sir 
George, who was born seventy-one years ago, 
is certainly one of the youngest old men in 
the country, and to sce him tramping briskly 
through the turnips after partridges no one 
would ever guess that he was born in 1832 
and that he had passed through the charges 
of Inkerman and Balaclava. Mrs. Graham 
Menzies is a great lover of animils, and her 
pets include deerhounds, 
boarhounds, a _ huge 
St. Bernard, and dozens 
of other dogs of all sizes 
and shapes. 


Earl of Waldegrave. 
—Among the  distin- 
guished guests present 
at the second reception 
at the Admiralty given 
by Lord and _ Lady 
Selborne was Lord 
Waldegrave, the head of 
one of the oldest families 
in the peerage — who 
were pre-eminent so far 
back as the twelfth 
century, when John de 
Walgrave served as 
sheriff of London. Sir 
Edward Waldegrave, the 
first baronet, at the age 
of seventy took up arms 
in the royal cause during 
the Civil War and much 
distinguished himself by 
his daring in the ‘field. 
The present peer is a 
great lover of art and is 
a considerable authority 
on natural history. One 
of his daughters married 
Mr, Alfred Knowles, who 
was killed in action in 
South Africa. Lady 
Waldegrave is, of course, 
a sister of the present 
Earl of Selborne, 
who married the second daughter of Lord 
Salisbury, 


A Hard Case.—Lady Parker, the mother 
of the Earl of Macclesfield, undoubtedly 
has a grievance against our curious rules of 
precedence. If her first husband had lived 
she would be Countess of Macclesfield, but as 
he died before his father, the late earl, he 
never succeeded, and the title passed on to 
his and her son. Now if Lord Macclesfield 
had had sisters they would by custom 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


have been raised to the rank which would 
have come to them had their father succeeded, 
z.é., from Miss to Lady Jemima (or whatever 
it might be). But the mother is not given the 
rank which would have come to her had her 
husband succeeded. This is one of the 
anomalies of the peerage which sometimes 
press hardly on the individual. 


A Royal Wishing Well.—At Appleton, 
the home of Princess Charles, there is a 
wishing well at which nearly all the Royal 


MRS. GRAHAM MENZIES 


From a painting by Ellis Roberts 


Family at some time or other have invoked the 
powers, but with what success cannot be said 
as such wishes must of necessity remain 
secret. The King many years ago was taken 
to this well and informed of its wonderful 
powers ; he had only to wish for something 
whilst looking into its depths and he would 
receive it. His Majesty looked into the mys- 
terious depths of the well and then shook his 
head sadly. “It is no good my wishing for 
anything,” he said, “without the consent of 
Parliament.” 
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A Fair Diplomatist.—Mrs. Arthur Her- 
bert, the wife of our newly-appointed repre- 
sentative at Darmstadt, is to be congratulated 
not on exchanging one not very lively place 
for another but on the step which brings her 
husband nearer to a legation. She will be an 
acquisition to Darmstadt society, for she is 
popular wherever she goes, and this is natural, 
for she is tall, pretty, and fair, with the corn- 
coloured hair which is one of the chief beauties 
of her fair countrywomen. She is the 
daughter and coheiress of the late William 
Gammell of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and 
possesses a good deal of 
property in her own right, 


Viscountess Maitland. 
—Lady Maitland 
* very interesting person- 
age. Romney would 
have loved to paint her. 
So would Rossetti, for 
she has the hair which 
both of them so espe- 


is a 


cially loved to portray. 
She is graceful in figure 
as well, and artistic in 
appearance in the true 
sense of the word. She 
was one of the two 
pretty daughters of the 
late Judge Vaughan 
Williams, and _ her 
marriage was a desperate 
love match. She is seen 
in London a great deal, 
and at the end of the 
season very often goes 
fashionable 
watering-place 
like Homburg, not for 
the waters but the 
amusements, 


A Departure from 
Type.—Like her half- 
sister, Lady Violet 
Brassey, Lady Muriel 
Gordon-Lennox is slight 
and very fair, but 
though #etzte she does 
not look so fragile and delicate as Lady Violet. 
She has, however, the same pleasant manner 
and charming address. Lady Muriel is very 
fond of fishing, and at Gordon Castle spends 
a good deal of her time out with the rod. 
Most ladies are content to make their basket 
of the smaller fish, but any day Lady Muriel 
would rather hook a salmon than a trout. 
Strange to say, she does not care for horses— 
a curious departure from type when one 
recollects how closely the Gordon-Lennox 
family have been connected with the turf, 


to some 
foreign 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA 


Princess Marie is the eldest daughter of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg and the niece of King Edward. She was born in 1865 
and was married at the age of eighteen to the Crown Prince of Roumania. She has a son and two daughters 
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Mr. G. P. Huntley in “Three Little Maids” at the Prince of Wales’s. 


DAN ID 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


Mr. G. P. Huntley plays the part of the “ Johnnie" in Three Little Maids much in the style of his admirable sketch in Kitty Grey 
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SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE’S CONCERT PARTY—MR. REGINALD DAVIDSON, MISS 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Tour.—Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie is sure to get a good 
reception in Canada, for the Dominion is 
very pro-Scot, and Sir Alexander is quite the 
greatest musician that Scotland has produced 
in this generation. 


Good Friday Music.—For the man who 
stays in town at Easter there are many 
attractions—if he is musical. Among these is 
the concert in the Queen’s Hall at which Miss 
Marie Brema will sing. The last Symphony 
Concert was crowded, either for 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben or the 
various Wagner items; I fancy 
the latter. Ein Heldenleben grows 
upon one and grips the imagina- 
tion, and I cannot understand the 
criticism which describes a lot of 
it as “ugly.” The critics said the 
very same thing about Wagner 
forty years ago. It is difficult, 
but Mr. Wood grappled with it 
splendidly. What should we do 
without the Queen’s Hall and 
Mr. Wood ? My blood runs chill 
when I think that before the 
present lessees took it it was in 
danger of being turned into a 
motor garage. Mr. Henley’s para- 
graphs on speed in the current 
issue of the Worlds Work is 
all very well; I for one would 
rather have sound, but not the 
sound of a motor with its abomi- 
nable horn. The Good Friday 
concert at the Crystal Palace will 
provide us with Ella Russell, Ada 
Crossley, and Margaret Macintyre. 


Miss Edith Robinson.—Miss 
Edith Robinson, the violinist, is a 
native of Manchester. Mr. Rise- 
gari, the present leader of the 
Hallé orchestra, after teaching 
her for a little while advised her 
being sent to Leipzig, where she 
was placed under Brodsky. After- 
wards she appeared with much 
success both in London and with the Hallé 
orchestra. Miss Robinson has now returned 
to Germany, and at her last engagement at 
Leipzig Nickisch accompanied her. 


Madame Sobrino.—Madame Sobrino was 
born at Diisseldorf, her father being a well- 
known landscape painter. She inherits so much 
of his talent that for some time it was undecided 
whether music or art would claim her as a 
devotee. Her teachers have been Lilli Leh- 
mann, Amalie Joachim, and Madame Wagner. 
She was a great favourite in America for 
some years before she came to London, 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, WHO 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


A Chorus of Disapproval.—Mr. Sam S., 
Shubert of New York is reported to have 
caused consternation amongst the chorus girls 
of the empire city by an avowed intention 
to employ in the chorus of the new musical 
comedy that he will produce at the Casino 
Theatre in May no girl who has had any 


previous experience of the stage. In his 
opinion the novices work harder and more 
faithfully than the old hands do, and he is 
said to have backed his belief by making 
contracts with forty-five girls who want to 
become actresses by the simple process of 
taking part in the rehearsals of a musical 
comedy, It is appalling to think of the 
artistic, social, and domestic disarrangements 
that would cccur in London if Mr. George 
Edwardes took it into his head to disregard 
the vested interests of his lady choristers and 
to employ for each new production only girls 
who had never pointed their toes at the stalls, 
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ETHEL WOOD, MR. WILFRID VIRGO 


Is London Musical ?—Those who take 
the trouble to look at the front page of the 
Daily Telegraph, especially on a Saturday, 
will come to the conclusion that London must 
indeed be a musical city. The fact that we 
have concerts daily, with répertoires extending 
from a comic song to a symphony, shows 
there is a sufficient number of music-loving 
people in this vast metropolis to enable 
managers to carry out theit various schemes 
with some degree of profit to themselves. 
Variety there is in abundance, and whatever 
the musical capacity of the indi- 
vidual there is always something 
to be found that will satisfy his. 
craving appetite. The London 
crowd, however, is not very 
exigent in its musical tastes. Dr. 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance 
is the only piece of music that—for 
want of a better name—may be 
termed classical which has found 
its way down to the masses, for it 
is now being played by theatre 
orchestras, sometimes, alas, very 
imperfectly. If we could only 
have a little less of the worn-out 
pieces of another day and some of 
the newer ones the crowd would be 
benefited. 


The Hereford Festival—Some 
interesting items will be given at 
this festival, which will open on Sep- 
tember 8 with Eiijahk. The event 
in which the greatest anticipation 
centres is Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s 
new oratorio, Calvary. How will 
he treat the subject ? Will there 
be any suggestion of that negroid 
quality which was so fascinating 
and so appropriate in Hiawatha, 
and still more in the Zozssaint 
contribution which we heard at 
the Queen’s Hall? Dr. Elgar’s. 
Dream of Gerontius is also 
down together with a new work 
by Sir Hubert Parry, War and 
Peace. 


Haines 


IS TO TOUR CANADA 


Madame von Stosch.—Madame Leonora. 
von Stosch, the violinist, studied in Brussels, 
Paris, and Leipzig, and has played with the 
greatest success in America, the land of her 
birth, with those famous conductors, Seidl,. 
Damrosch, and Nickisch. 


‘*Small” not ‘‘Smart.”—I owe an 
apology to Mr. C, P. Small, the art photo- 
grapher, because I called him. “ Smart” in 
these pages. I know he is smart by nature 
as his work shows, but not by name. He: 
began his art career at the Slade School and. 
he also studied at Dresden. : 
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How My Lady Molly Masquerades as a ‘Man at Terry’s. 


Auty & Heaven 


Lady Molly Martingale (Miss Sybil Arundale) puts on the clothes of her sweetheart (Captain Harry Romney) and masquerades as him because she wants to stop 
his marriage with Alice Coverdale (Miss Dectma Moore), a girl whom he has never seen.. This picture shows her meeting Alice and the latter's father 
(Mr, Arthur Winckworth) on the wedding day 


Auty & Heaven 


This picture shows Lady Molly challenging her own sweetheart, Captain Harry Romney (Mr. Richard Green). He does not recognise her in her man's clothes 
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“The Milliner Duchess” Ballet at the Empire. 


Hana 


AN OLD-WORLD GUISE TILDA, THE ERRAND GIRL AN OLD-WORLD BELLE 


Hana Hana 


These pictures illustrate the various aspects of the ballet, The Mulliner Duchess, at the Empire, notably the great variety of costumes worn in the review of the modes of a 
century, namely, from 1750 to 1850 
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A DEADLY WEAPON-A 


TORPEDO ON BOARD H.M.S. 


Cribb 


“VICTORIOUS” 


Our Seventh Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April I. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


* 2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
*tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post oz the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.e., answers to the second 
acrostic (dated April 8) must be delivered 
not iater than first post on Monday, April 20. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘*Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written’ most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Seventh Series) 


Let’s hope this month will not deserve this name ; 
But showers must fail or else the drought we'll blame. 


1. A lovely flower, a pretty name, a high 
Steep alpine mountain, and a glen am I. 


2. Reverse a land, whose higher titled king 
Thinks he knows all and can do everything. 


3. He tells the police who has done the crime | 
And puts them on the track without loss of time. 


4. Mayne Reid's admirers, if they flourish still, 
Can see me now (reversed) with Buffalo Bill. 


5. lama kind of ship. Sometimes I race, 
Sometimes I cruise about, a thing of grace. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Sixth Series) 


re AC R E a T (IR) 
21 R (AN) 
3, BEL LAD ON NA 
4. R U F (US) 
BeAr ON Get Bee eran CA. 
Ce EGE Bea Bad NS De 2d PRS SY Na by 
Foals I G G 
8. A N N A 
9. R 10) M E R 


1. Grettir the Strong, a hero of Scandinavian saga. 
‘Girt '’ is accepted. 


2. Iran, old name for Persia, which is not strong now. 
fF 3. Poison or ‘fair lady.” 
4. William Rufus. 


5. Angelica Kaufmann, the artist, married a man who 
had been a valet or courier, believing him to be the ccunt, 
his master. ‘‘Aminta’’ was prevented in time from 
marrying the valet. Arabella (Kaufman) cannot be 
accepted. 


6. Flying machine called after inventor. 


7. Montague Tigg or Tigg Montague, see Mariin 
Chuszzlewit. ‘‘ Trig,"’ “‘Twigg,’’ and ‘‘ Tag" are not 
accepted. 


8. Anna Comnena, shrewish, jealous wife, wrote 
memoirs of her father in which she displayed ridiculous 
partiality. ‘‘Agrippina” is accepted; male historians 
not. 


g. Judge Romer (roamer) 


A very large number of answers were sent in. Nearly 
all had the uprights correct. Some guessed all but one 
light. All alternatives were most carefully considered. 


Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Aar, Barum, Bulbul, Cuthbert, Deborah, Ignota, Tinker, 
Usher, Wyst, Wynell, Zenobia. 


‘«Emigrant"’ is informed that Pedro I. (not the last) of 
Brazil did not start as duke, therefore could not be ‘‘a 
duke again.’ He started as prince. ‘‘Chinka’’ and 
‘*Candid’s '’ answers to No. rr arrived four days late. 
The Acrostic Editor regrets he cannot accept them. In 
reply to ‘“‘ Blackie’’ the Acrostic Editor regrets that he 
cannot accept ‘‘ Gong.’’ The dinner gong does not cause 
an outburst of conversation. It is the going to dinner does 
that. Nor does the gong “‘ prevent all talk." 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The ’Varsity Sports. — Whether the 
change in fixing the ’varsity sports for the 
week before the boat race instead of on the 
previous day was financially successful or not 
cannot be judged as the weather no doubt 
kept dozens of would-be spectators away. 
From a sporting point of view there was no- 
thing to be desired, and in Gregson, Garnier 


THE OXFORD AND 


The start for the mile—won 


and Barciay one saw three runners certainly 
abcve the average of ’varsity form. Barclay’s 
quarter-mile was an admirable performance 
as the path was soft and he had to facea 
strong wind for at least a third of the way. 
In better weather he would undoubtedly have 
beaten 50 sec. The mile was decidedly 
disappointing—a tremendous struggle — be- 
tween last year’s winner, Gay-Roberts, and 
Gregson. The former, however, ran badly ; 
he suffered apparently from nervousness and 
during the earlier part of the race repeatedly 
changed his stride. He was certainly not in 
anything like as good trim as when he won 
the race last year. Considering the surround- 
ings and the fact that Greyson was never 
pressed the time, 4 min. 27 sec., was good. The 
best performance of the day was Garnier’s. 
It is true he had the wind behind him, 
but as a set-off the turf was wet and - holding, 
and his win in 16 sec. proved him to be a 
hurdler quite out of the common. I have no 
particular liking for feats of strength off the 
stage, and I did not see the so-called hammer 
throwing. In the old days the instrument for 
this event somewhat resembled a genuine 
hammer, now it has been converted into a 
bit of wire with a handle at one end anda 
ball of lead at the other. On the whole it 
was a great day for the Cantabs, and it must 
be many years since the light blues had a 
better team. Their only weak point, indeed, 
was the long jump, in which they had no one 
deserving of a full blue. 


The Widening of the Wicket.—It will be 
the irony of fate if the proposal of the M.C.C. 
to widen the wicket in face of a chorus of 
disapproval from all sections of cricket opinion 
should after all become law, as seems now to 
be likely, and on a side issue as it were. In 
view of the discovery made by the Marylebone 


Club that the wickets in first-class cricket 
have of late been generally 83 in., in cases 

% in. in width, the addition would practically 
mean only an increase of 4} in., mostly but 
tin. To maintain the rules as they are now 
would involve, on the other hand, a reduction 
of the wickets as they have been to the same 
extent. The M.C.C. is indeed between the 


CAMBRIDGE SPORTS 


by H. W. Gregson, Cambridge 


devil and the deep sea, and though the fact 
that the rules have been so loosely carried 
out is not one that speaks well for cricket 
legislation, under the circumstances the best 
available solution of the difficulty would seem 
to be to adopt the Marylebone proposal. In 
this direction at least safety would lie. 


Newport and Blackheath. — Newport’s 
victory over Blackheath was a fitting end to the 
Rugby football season in England. English 
Rugby club football, except in the western 
counties, seems to be in as parlous a condition 
as international. It is true that Blackheath 
were not too strongly represented in the three- 
quarter line, but they made no kind of a 
fight at all, and the Welshmen did practically 
as they pleased. The weather was all against 
the machine play of the Newport men, but 
they were apparently able to score whenever 
they felt inclined, and their victory of 3 goa!'s 
and 2 tries to nothing fairly shows the diffe- 
rence between the two teams. The match 
brought to a close the season of the Rectory 
field play, which has been one of the worst 
the club has experienced for years. Whether 
Gamlin’s presence will make any perceptible 
difference to Blackheath next season remains 
to be seen. The club certainly requires a 
fillip. Their one particular star is Skrimshire, 
and without the famous Welshman they would 
have had even a more dismal tale of disaster 
to look back upon. 


A. Great PerZormance.—In the palmy days 
of Preston North End, the club succeeded 
in going right through the ties for the English 
Cup without having a_ single goal scored 
against them. ‘This was a performance only to 
be accomplished by the aid of an overwhelm- 
ing superiority and a certain element of good 
luck, but the football scribes who so freely pro- 
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phesied that it would never be repeated seem 
to have spoken rashly. All sorts of things, of 
course, may happen to Bury at the Crystal 
Palace, but so far at any rate in their journey 
along the route to the English Cup they have 
had no obstacle in the shape of a goal set 
against them. It is a somewhat curious coin- 
cidence that Wrexham are in the same happy 
position as regards the final for the Welsh 
Cup as they have hitherto scored 15 goals 
to o in that competition. 


An International Defence.—In the case of 
Wrexham this is not so much to be wondered 
at as their defence this season has been an 
international one, and up to a fortnight ago 
only one goal had been scored against them in 
all matches played on their ground this 
season. Bury, on the other hand, have been 
none too successful outside the ties for the 
English Cup, and up to the present have lost no 
fewer than thirty-seven goals in League 
matches, a fact which would certainly seem to 
show that defence is not the strong point of 
the club. 


A Case of Ups and Downs.—Whatever 
may be thought of some of the methods of the 
League it cannot be denied that their compe- 
tition provides far more excitement than the 
cricket championship. For many weeks at 
the beginning of the season it seemed as if 
Newcastle United were invincible and were 
bound to come to the head of the list of clubs. 
Later on Newcastle fell from its high estate 
and its place was taken by West Bromwich 
Albion, who in turn became strong favourites 
for the championship for the League. The 
Albion, however, have now followed in the 
way of Newcastle and stand only third with- 
out any immediate prospect of rising higher 
before the end of the season. But their down- 
fall was not as dramatic as that of Newcastle, 
who from first place have now descended to 


THE WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP 


G. Howard Smith, at the 'varsity sports 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


The first lap in the mile race—the winner, H. W. 


figure in the photograph 


fifteenth, and have only barely escaped the 
second division next year. A little more of 
this uncertainty would add a much-needed spice 
to the cricket championship. No one grudges 
Yorkshire their victory or denies that they 
thoroughly deserve it, but for one county to 
hold a lien on the championship year after 
year in the nature of things must detract from 
the interest taken by the public in that com- 
petition. 


The Arthur Dunn Cup.—I did not see 
the replayed tie in the final for the Dunn Cup 
but, the weather apart, the match at the 
‘Crystal Palace was distinctly good to look at. 
One does not get much opportunity nowadays 
of seeins two old-boy teams going at each 
other hammer and tungs, and it was quite like 
old times to watch the keenness of the Old 
Carthusians and Old Salopians. To me, 
G. O. Smith is just as fascinating a personality 
as ever, and I fancy that his presence in the 
team was the great attraction to most of the 
spectators. He seems to have become a little 
‘slower and is not quite as keen as of yore to 
get at the ball, but once it came his way he 
was easily the best forward on the field. Well 


as the Old Salopians played I think the Old 
Carthusians would have beaten them had 
G. O. Smith shot more and passed less. 
Except by Ryder in the last half he was none 
too well supported, and in any case the state 
of the ball made it impossible to take a pass 


SPORTS 
Gregson, is the third 


Copyright of “The Tatler” 
W. G GRACE AND THE WOODDALE BEAGLES 


Running with beagles is a favourite method of the famous cricketer for 
keeping himself in condition during the winter 


4 with any degree of 
accuracy. The Dunn 
Cup has unquestion- 
ably contributed to the 
revival of energy in the 
old-boy teams, and it 
looks as if it might 
after all play the part 
which the Amateur 
Cup was originally in- 
tended to fill, C. L. 


useful game, but he is 
not the same dange- 
rous forward he was 
when he had Burnup 
at his side. 


An Unfortunate 
Venue.—It is a pity 
that the replayed tie 
for the Dunn Cup 
could not have been 
played at Queen’s 
Club. The time fixed 
for the kick-off, five o’clock, would have 
enabled hundreds of those who still take an 
interest in amateur football to be 
present at West Kensington, but the 
widespread ignorance as to the exact 
geographical position of the Ealing 
ground, not to mention the uncer- 
tainty of how Mill Hill Park could be 
reached, kept many spectators away. 
I believe that Mr. Malcolmson, the 
honorary secretary, did make an 
endeavour to secure Queen’s Club as 
the ground for this tie, but his 
application was unsuccessful. 


“W. G.” as a Hunter.—There 
are few exercises more health-giving 
and enjoyable than following a pack 
of good’ foot beagles, and those 
followers who are possessed of the 
determination to be with hounds 
which the love of a pack in full cry 
inspires see far more of the hound 
work and the niceties of the chase 
than ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred who ride to hounds. I grant 
that following hounds on foot over 
heavy fallow land tries the wind and 
limbs pretty severely, but this. tends 
to prove that the man who does it 
must be genuinely keen. There is no 
keener follower of foot beazles or one who 
through the winter is more regular at such 
than W. G. Grace. 
Next to cricket, bea- 
gling is dearest to his 
heart, and few there 
are who see more of 
a run than he, who in 
spite of his eighteen 
“stun” is seldom, if 
ever, far away at the 
end of a long run. 
Mr. Ewen Goff, who 
is master of the Wood- 
dale Beagles, has 
collected an excellent 
pack which has been 
out some sixty-three 
times during the 
season and shown first- 
rate sport in the country 
round about  Billing- 
hurst in Sussex. Mrs. 
Ewen Goff is the only 
lady whip to a pack of 
beagles in England. 
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Alexander still plays a, 
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A Family Eight.—F. I. Pitman, who 
acted as umpire to the ’varsity boat race last 
week, is the eldest of the three brothers, 
F.1., C. M., and R. O., who rowed for the 
*varsities—the first for Cambridge and the 
other two for Oxford. F. I. Pitman was 
stroke of the Cambridge eight in 1884, 1885, 
and 1886, and in the last-mentioned year 
rowed one of the most memorable races of the 
whole series. Cambridge in that year were 
two lengths behind at Barnes Bridge and 
seemed to be utterly out of the race, when 
Pitman by a magnificent spurt snatched. a 
victory for his crew. The Pitmans were to 
the rowing world what the Lytteltons were to 
the world of cricket. There were eight 
brothers in all, and each was a first-class 
oarsman. They retained their form wonder- 
fully well, and up to a short time ago it was 
possible to make up an entire Pitman eight. 
F. I. Pitman is now a successful stockbroker, 
and with propriety his partner is Mr. G. D. 
Rowe, who was in the Oxford eight in 1879 
and 1880. The brothers still take a keen 
interest in rowing matters, and some of the 
best articles in connection with the practice 
of the crews were written by ‘‘C. M.” 


JUMP AT THE ‘VARSITY SPORTS 


The winner, T. A. Leach, Oxford, who cleared 22 ft. 3 in. 


The Boat Race.—The result of the boat 
race was just what was expected by everyone 
who had watched the two crews since they 
arrived at Putney. Oxford on the strength of 
a good trial at Bourne End raised hopes which 
they quite failed to fulfil on the tideway. It 
is difficult to know exactly how good Cam- 
bridge were as they were never extended and 
won with consummate ease, but they were 
certainly a crew far and away above the 
average. At the same time Oxford, who were 
badly beaten, were not a crew of less than 
average merit. Asa matter of fact they were 
distinctly good, but the light blues were better 
and bigger. As the race was rowed it was 
the old case of a good big ’un against a good 
little ’un, and as almost invariably happens 
the big ’un got the best of it. The dismal 
weather and the fact that Cambridge obviously 
had a victory in hand almost from the start 
detracted from the interest of the race. The 
interest in the boat race is certainly decreasing 
every year. Possibly the ever-growing popu- 
larity of the football cup may account for the 
falling away in the numbers that used to 
flock to the boat race. 
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AN AUTHORITY ON MOTORS 


An Entirely Irresponsible Story. 


had a discussion with Perkins the other day as to whether motors 

should be taxed. Perkins is very hot on the subject. Of all 

the abominable concerns that were ever invented he thinks motors 

are the worst, and as for motor bicycles ! 

excitable man, and on one occasion when he got on to this particular 
branch of the industry we had to send him home in a cab. 

When motor bicycles were first introduced Perkins, who likes 
doing things as well as possible on a merely moderate income, deter- 
mined to have one. Now most people would go to a shop and make 
inquiries about price, arrange for a course of instruction, and then pur- 
chase a machine. But that would not suit Perkins atall. Ohdearno! 
His first step was to go to his tailor and acquire a magnificently baggy 
pair of breeches and a Norfolk jacket. Then he bought a large 
motor cap and a pair of blue dust glasses. Directly these were 
sent home he put them on, glasses and all, and started walking 
round and round his back garden to get used to the feel of them. 
On the fourth day he ventured out into the road as soon as it was 
dark and walked up and down for nearly an hour. After a week of 
this he seemed to feel more at his ease, and he then arranged with 
the local cycle shop to take some lessons. 


Well, he is a nervous, 


We used to see Perkins, 
assisted by two men and a boy, careering up and down our road for 
hours at a stretch, until his attendants, all of whom he insisted must 
run beside him in case he should fall, were ready to drop. On the 
second day they thought they would be knowing and brought the 
motor along with only enough petrol in the tank to last about half 
an hour. But this was no good to Perkins, and as soon as the fuel 
was spent he made all three of them push him along at full speed 
while he practised pulling the now harmless levers. After that they 
usually brought a supply of petrol on a hand cart. 

Quite a cheer went up from the whole terrace—we used to watch 
him from behind the curtains—on the first occasion when he went 
down-the road alone, but the applause was so unexpected that 
Perkins, who is a fearfully nervous man, accidentally clutched the 
“ full-speed ” lever and was dashed against a lamp-post, which broke 
It took Perkins three 
weeks to fully master all the intricacies of that machine. Every day 
when he had finished riding he made the men explain all the parts 


his glasses and knocked out several spokes. 


to him and superintend matters while he took the motor to pieces 
and readjusted it in order to get a thorough knowledge of the 
mechanism. I had to give up asking Perkins in to my place because 
his hands made my wife quite ill. 

At last the eventful day arrived when Perkins considered himself 
proficient, and he called and asked me if I would accompany him to 
Holborn to purchase a machine. I said I didn’t mind, so we set 
off next morning, Perkins in full dress. It was a little awkward for 
People kept stopping me to inquire what it was I 


had under my charge and where I was taking it. 


me now and then. 
One man who was 
driving down Newgate Street in a hansom took the trouble to pull 
up and hand me his card. He kept a private lunatic asylum out 
Norwood way. 
what make of bicycle he wanted—he said they were all much the 
same—so we went into the first shop we came to. 


Perkins didn’t seem to have any fixed idea as to 


It was a relief to 
me to get inside somewhere as I am certain we should soon have 
got into trouble for stopping the traffic. 

There was an “air” about Perkins as he walked into that shop 
which immediately attracted attention. 

“ Here,” they said, “is a practical man. One able to criticise our 
machines ; we must be careful.” 

The half-dozen young men in attendance sprang to attention, and 
one of them approached him, bowing profoundly, and intimated that if 
he would have the goodness to sit down for a few moments the manager 
should be fetched and would attend to him personally. Perkins, who 
is distinctly a nervous man, was a little flustered by so much atten- 
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By Gordon Meggy. 


tion, and sat down on the stove, where he would probably have 
remained had not the young man, after hesitating a moment while he 
debated whether this was merely bravado on the part of Perkins just 
to show what he could do, politely pointed out that the backs of his 
stockings were getting badly scorched. Now, in my opinion, if that 
young man had not been so officious Perkins would never have got 
into trouble. The word, ‘‘stockings,” suddenly called his attention to 
the fact that he had got no gaiters. How could any self-respecting 
man attempt to ride a motor bicycle without gaiters ? Nothing would 
suit Perkins but that we should visit the boot shop over the way, and 
there he was fitted out with a brand-new pair of the “ puttee ” 
pattern. 

When we returned the manager had arrived on the scene. 
Perkins said he did not much mind what sort of machine he had as 


long as it was a fast one for he did not like being passed on the road. 


(Perkins, as I remarked before, is a nervous man and this was lite- 
rally true.) Several machines were brought out, but Perkins found 
some fault with all of them—on principle, I think, just to show he was 
a connoisseur ; but he finally selected the first one, a handsome, sub- 
stantial-looking contrivance, and paid for it on the spot from a roll of 
notes he had brought for the purpose. The manager was much 
impressed, and while the cycle was being prepared expressed a hope 
that Perkins would buy bicycles for the rest of his family on similar 
terms. By the time that motor had been got ready and wheeled into 
the road Perkins was trembling all over with excitement. He said 
he preferred mounting from the step, and as soon as there was a 
break in the traffic he made an attempt. But he was not used to 
The strap got caught somewhere and over he went, 
bending the left crank to an angle of forty-five degrees. 

It took them half an hour to straighten it, during which time 
Perkins fortified himself with several brandies and sodas at a 
neighbouring hotel. Then he made another effort, but this time the 
buckle of his right gaiter became entangled in the mud guard, and 
we had to wait another twenty minutes while the other crank was 
straightened. He said he would try mounting from the curb then, 


those gaiters. 


and with the assistance of the six young men he got off, and for 
some forty yards worked laboriously at the treadles to try and make 
the machinery start. But it would not go and he had to wheel it 
back amid the cheers of quite a small crowd. What did the 
manager mean, he demanded, by palming off on him a machine 
which would not start properly ? 
The manager seemed cowed by Perkins’s 
displeasure and remarked meekly that he was quite at liberty to try 


He had paid money down and 
meant to get value. 


all the machines in the shop if he would pay a deposit on account 
of damages, but that he was afraid none of them would work till the 
starting lever had been opened. 

Perkins made no mistake this time. He pulled the starting 
lever with such vigour that the handle of the “top-speed”’ lever 
got knocked off, and away he went towards Oxford Street, his 
feet waving about in the air in a vain effort to find the pedals 
till he was checked somewhat rudely by a’bus that came across 
from the Gray’s Inn Road. The near horse lifted Perkins from 
his seat and deposited him gently by the roadside some ten yards 
away, while the off horse, after trampling for a few moments 
on the still vibrating bicycle, kicked it under the ’bus and pulled the 
wheel over it, crushing out the last spark of life. As soon as I saw 
Perkins get up unhurt I went home; I had had enough of motor 
bicycles for one day. 

Poor Perkins ! 
remains of which were carried off on a barrow by a coster to the 
tune of “‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road ”—he had to pay the 
*bus company damages and was fined for furious riding into the 
He rides a tricycle now. 


In addition to the loss of the machine—the 


bargain. 
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BEAUTY, AND HOW TO GET IT 


Simple Exercises which Every Woman can Practise. 


1. Shapely arms will result by stretching them out as shown and holding them in this position until tired, keeping the figure perfectly rigid and erect 
the while. 2, An erect position in walking. 3. If you are too stout this will reduce the adipose tissue: stand erect, thrust right leg and arm forward, 
recover right leg and arm, and repeat with left. 4, For rounding the hips: first stand erect, then with one motion throw one foot as far forward as 
possible, keeping rear leg rigid; recover first position and repeat with opposite foot. 5, Running is good exercise, but it should not be too violently 
indulged in. 6, The value of walking is very much overlooked by woman; as a means to correct breathing, which has so much to do with general 
health, there is nothing like a brisk, short walk during which long breaths are inhaled. 7, Better than all the medicine: throw the chest well forward 
.and inhale deep breaths, holding the same as long as possible. 8, Do a little rock climbing, but do it in a sprightly way and as much as possible 
on the ball of the foot 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


he March dinner of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club was presided over by Sir 
William’ Brampton Gurdon, who brought 
with him among his guests Lord Welby 
and Sir William Anson. The members 
present included Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. 
Alfred East, Mr. Adrian Ross, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. W. M. 
Meredith, and Mr. Louis N. Parker, while 
the guests included Mr. Herbert Waring, 
Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Hugh Clifford, Mr. 
Carruthers Gould, Mr. St. John Hankin, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
The glories of these guests were recited 
very skilfully by Mr. Henry Newbolt, who 
Austin Dobson’s poem 
written for the occasion. 


also read Mr. 


fee: Bull, the new penny humorous 
paper, edited by Mr. Arthur a Beckett, 
has at length appeared. There is a great 
deal of talent in it, both literary and 
artistic ; we have a cartoon by Mr. Harry 
Furniss and another by Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, and bright and sprightly literary 
matter by Mr. A. P. Graves, by Mr. Adrian 
Ross, and other acknowledged humorists. 
The temptation to start what the general 
public counts as a rival to Punch has been 
perennial in the history of the journalism of 
the last fifty years. So far every one of these 
rivals has gone under. Let us hope that 
Mr. a Beckett may succeed, 
I have no ill will to Pzzch, in which I take 
continuous delight. It has sometimes been 
the fashion to depreciate Puxch. That is only 
because everyone likes his own form of 
humour better than that of his neighbour. 
The cartoons of Mr. Linley Sambourne and 
Mr. Bernard Partridge and the drawings of 
Mr. Phil May and Mr. Raven-Hill are suffi- 
cient to make the fortune of any humorous 


In wishing this 


journal; while the letterpress, in which one 
discovers work by Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. 
Charles Graves, Mr. Henry Lucy, and others, 
gives Sir Frank Burnand every reason to be 
proud of his paper. Punch is a great and, I 


take it, an invulnerable institution. 


t is quite a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the journal purporting to be a rival 
necessarily does the least harm to the com- 
petitor. I can quite believe that where there 
are a dozen newspapers of a similar kind in 
the field some may succeed and others fail ; 
where there are only two or three the addi- 
tional interest that is excited, the inclination for 
comparison that is set afloat, gives a dis- 
tinct impetus to the sale of the older journal. 
That is why it is the more possible to wish 
Mr. Arthur a Beckett every success because 
one knows it will have no injurious effect 
upon our good friend, Mr. Pwach. Jam sure 
will 
Burnand, who once wrote a book in con- 
junction with Mr. a Beckett entitled Our 


this wish be shared by Sir Frank 


“Under Which King?” 


“‘Under which king, Bezonian ? 
Speak or die.” 
2 Henry IV., Act V., Scene 3. 


“Under which king?” you ask, my friend. 
“The Hermit of the Suffolk shore >— 
The Tent-maker of Naishapar ?— 

OMAR, FITZGERALD—which?’’ Perpend. 


The great CORNEILLE, when pressed of yore, 
To judge two sonnets, answered thus : 
“ One, in its way, is marvellous; 

And yet--I like the other more.” 


This is my case betwixt your twain, 
But if you further question why 
I sit in this brave company, 

I will— with your good leave—explain. 


Life is a toilsome thing at best: 

We all too-heavy burdens bear, 

And groaning ’neath our load of care, 
Run to and fro in search of rest. 


We find it where this board is set: 
Kind looks across the napery gleam; 
The Past, the Future, grow a dream ; 

And—for the moment—we forget. 


OMAR, FITZGERALD—these are all 
But phantasies. We snuff the air; 
‘The green spot in the desert bare ; 
The Opiate of the Interval! 
March, 1903. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


A NEW POEM BY MR. AUSTIN DOBSON 
Read at the dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club 


Holiday in the Highlands. 1 learn from 
Who's Who that Mr. a Beckett is fifty-nine 
years of age while Sir Frank Burnand is 
sixty-seven. It would thus appear that 
humorous journalism keeps one perpetually 
young ; may these old comrades long continue 
to enliven us. 


very week produces some new publication 
and sees the death of an old one. Two 
have died this week and one is born. It is 
entitled Flora and Sylva, and is a truly 
beautiful magazine containing articles and 
illustrations dealing with every phase of the 
garden. Many of the flowers are well 
produced in colours and the type is superb, 


M A. P. devotes a pleasant page to Mr. 

* Richard Ashe King, who quite re- 
cently contributed some interesting articles 
on “Irish Humour” to THE TATLER. Mr. 
King is the “ Desmond O’Brien” of Zruth. 
His “Letter on Books” is very good and 
exercises great influence. Those who have 
heard him declare him to be one of the most 
brilliant of lecturers. He has also written 
novels and biographies ; above all, he is the 


best of good fellows. 


regret to hear of the death of Mr. Joseph 
John Elliott at the age of sixty-eight. 
Mr. Elliott was head of the firm of Elliott 
and Fry, the 
He has taken portraits of more celebrated 


well - known photographers. 


people, in all probability, over a very long 
period of years than all the rest of the 


photographers put together. It was he who 
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invented the practice of charging news- 
papers for the use of photographs, for | 
well remember the day when the photo- 
grapher considered it was a glory to find 
his photographs in illustrated newspapers, 
and felt more than repaid for the privilege 
by the advertisement of his name, 


An Ode in Dispraise of the 
Egyptian Dining Clubs 
Read at the dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club 
[Recent researches have brought to light 
the rules of Egyptian dining clubs under the 
Ptolemies. The subscription was a hundred 
drachmas for each member, exclusive of wine, 
bread, and garlands, which were extras. The 
members numbered generally about twenty, 
and they also had guests at their banquets. 
An Egyptian brewer of the name of Smith 
existed at that period according to records.] 
Two thousand years ago and more 
Egyptians met, some twenty-four, 
And dined and drank and paid the score, 
Which we have got yet. 
And though the pictured hieroglyph 
For demi-Greeks had grown too stiff, 
‘They had the songs of Sappho, if 
Omar was not yet. 


As far as all the records tell, 
They did themselves extremely well; 
Their lavishness would parallel 

The Carlton’s acme. 
With silver plate their table shone, 
And smoked with fish and venison; 
You can be fairly festive on 

A hundred drachmae, 


You'd think for such a sum per head 
Those old Egyptians might have fed 


On all the dainties grown or bred 


In near or far lands. 
Not so; for when they chose to dine, 
Three extras came below the line, 
The three our Master asked—the wine, 
The bread, the garlands. 


The hundred drachmae well could pay 
For roast and boiled or sleek saute, 
And all that could seduce or stay 
A tasteful tummy. 
No doubt the secretary’s hoard 
Sufficed to give the fit reward 
To those who carried round the board 
The usual mummy. 


Yet why this strange and utter lack 

Of bread and flowers as well as sack? 

Perchance they thought their native Bacch- 
us rather fitter ; 

And if the name be not a myth, 

They probably contracted with 

A brewer by the name of Smith 
For mild and bitter. 


Let deep Egyptian darkness rest 
On each dull hundred-drachma guest, 
Who scorned the three that are the best, 
As poets then knew! 
And when the glutton died (ah, when!) 
No doubt his spirit found a den 
Unlit by Ra, the great Amen, 
For his bad menu, 


Dead are those diners, one by one, 
Their very gods are dead and done— 
Osiris, Isis, and the Sun- 
god coming next, Ra. 
And as we raise the wine cup now 
Before old Omar’s four we bow— 
The loaf, the jug, the book, and Thou; 
No,  Thow’s”’ an extra. 
ADRIAN Ross, 
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Britain Abroad.—Next week we shall have 
overflowed our own shores and spread our- 
selves over the Continent. Everyone travels 
nowadays from the prince to the under-paid 
office clerk. The latter has two or three 
breathless days at Eastertide to enlarge his 
experience by means of a Cook’s ticket and 
escapes from his dusty office to make a study 
of what he is pleased to term “life on the 
Continent” just as we should pay a visit to 
a travelling menagerie for the purpose of 
observing the habits of the orang-outang or 
the vulture. But after all this universal travel 
has done an immense amount of good one 
way and another, and after the first visit 
abroad the Englishman’s head comes down 
a little below the level of the stars and he 
begins dimly to realise that there are certain 
things that foreigners can do even better than 
we can, and that one has not to be born 
within the sound of Bow Bells to be able to 
Jook at things in a practical and common- 
sense fashion; such revelations as these 
make for progress while they certainly do not 
destroy patriotism. 


Superfluities.—-There is essentially 
one thing which the majority of French 
and certainly American women do 
understand better than most of us 
Englishwomen, and that is how to 
travel. Iam not speaking, of course, 
of the much-travelled society woman, 
whose whole life is a checker work of 
different scenes and different existences 
and who adapts herseif as readily and 
naturally to one as to the other, but 
more especially of the provincial and 
stay-at-home Englishwoman who mars 
the delights of foreign travel by the 
way she sets about it. To begin with 
she hampers herself with a_hetero- 
geneous supply of things which she 
will have neither the time nor the 
Opportunity to wear during her sojourn. 
It is not only that she packs into an 
unwieldy trunk all her last summer’s 
gowns in case the weather in April 
proves too hot for spring garb and a 
supply of evening attire as well, of 
varying degrees of freshness, hardly an 
item of which she is likely to touch 
during the fortnight or three weeks 
that she sojourns abroad ; but she takes 
more underclothing, wraps, gloves, hats, 
and boots than she will ever need. She 
lays in besides as large a stock of pins, 
hair pins, hat pins, needles, cotton, and 
stay and dress laces as though she were 
about to preside over the haberdashery 
department of a drapery establish- 
ment. On the other hand, she 
routs out the oldest gown, the most 
dilapidated hat, and the most impossible coat 
or cape that she possesses for travelling attire. 
The greater part of her day will be spent in 
the train or boat, the greater part of her 
sight-seeing will be done ex route, and yet she 
elects to appear on the other side of the 
Channel as she would never dream of appear- 
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ing in her own country, dressed in the gar- 
ments of three to five years ago, and such 
garments as were never more than ‘second 
best ” in their most palmy days. 


How to Travel.—Here are certain golden 
rules which are as the laws of the Medes and 
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preached the gospel of a blue serge costume 
for travelling—a costume, in fact, with a smart 
loose coatee or bolero, so that numerous 
changes can be made in the matter of shirts, 
under slips, or blouses. For*those, however, 
who are anxious to invest in something which 
will prove useful throughout the summer 
and rather more dressy there are all sorts of 
thin light hopsacks and tweeds which might 
suggest an alternative. In the matter of 
head-gear feathers are always to be avoided 
for these occasions as damp weather or sea 
air takes them hopelessly out of curl, and 
flowers become crushed and faded-looking 
after a very short campaign. The ideal 
millinerial trimmings are ribbon and wings o1 
quills, and nowadays the quantities of the 
first-named used in the form of chains of 
rosettes or tiny bows and the amount of straw 
trimming of one description or another is all 
in favour of the traveller. The hat can be 
quite sufficiently smart to 
wear on other occasions than 
that of travelling, and can 
always be protected from tle 
dust of the journey by a 
gauze veil, not “bound” 
round the face as some 
people wear it but becomingly 
arranged something in the 
style of a motor veil—for the 
fewer hats one may 
be hampered with so 
much the better. A 
pair of reindeer gloves 
makes capital wear for 
actual travelling pur- 
poses, and if there is 
one point upon which 

the traveller 

may wax 

lavish without 

being — injudi- 
cious it is as 
regards her 
veils. A new 


AN ORIGINAL TEA GOWN 


Of pale blue nun’s veiling trimmed with hand-embroidered mauve silk 


Persians to the constant traveller. A smart 
travelling costume, essentially up to date, 
simply made but immaculately cut, ranks 
first of all, and to this she will add a travelling 
coat that has not seen its best days, and that 
without being necessarily an expensive item 
will look fresh and up to date. Last week I 
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veil “smartens ” up one’s appearance won- 
derfully besides taking up very little room and 
making no large demands upon one’s purse, 
and for my own part my veils are chosen with 
more care and attention than even my frocks 
or my millinery. For ¢adle @héte wear a 
smart demi-toilette or evening gown with a 
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high or transparent yoke to the bodice is all 
that is required. One of those “ combination ” 
dresses which can be transformed in a moment 
—the elbow sleeves supplemented with lace 
manchettes and the partially open neck with 
a little lace chemisette—are invaluable, and 
upon this, of course, you can expend any 
amount of care ana thought. Black, grey, 
or champagne colour generally proves in the 
long run the most useful, but it is impossible 
to arbitrate in this respect. Mrs. Alfred 
Praga, in her capital little book on What to 
Wear and When. to Wear 
7t—which I can recommend 
as a valuable vade mecum 
to any member of my sex 
who is wise enough to 
“study ” her appearance— 
has almost, I regret to say, 
ignored the subject of travel- 
ling. True, her book is 
chiefly on the matters of 
colours and coiffures, and 
does not claim in any sense 
to be a handbook of fashion, 
but I could wish, neverthe- 
less, that she had said a 
word or two of warning to 
women of the middle classes 
to avoid the pitfalls that lie 
in the path of what—for 
lack of a better word—I 
must call the “amateur” 
traveller. Many years ago 
Beranger sang in a satirical 
vein his appreciation of our 
nation :— 
Quoique leurs chapeaux sont 
bien laids. 


And I am not at all sure 
that the present 
head-gear of some 
of our feminine 
travellers would not 
call forth the same 
comments from his 
lips nowadays. 


Bridal Attire. — 
Miss Samuel’s wed- 
ding suggests one 
of the most pic- 
turesque functions 
of the year, and by 
the time this ap- 
pews in print it 
will be wx fait ac- 
compli, 1 have 
only just returned 
from a peep at all 
the bridal garments, 
and I am bound to 
own that the idea 
of the pompous old 
Mansion House as 
the setting for such 
delightful “ frivoli- 
ties” as orange 
blossoms and wed- 
ding favours is 
piquant in the extreme. The bridal gown is 
of ivory duchesse satin draped, with some 
beautiful old Brussels point lace flounced 
and “cascaded” over soft accordion-pleated 
chiffon, caught with silver cords and _horse- 
shoes of orange blossom, myrtle, and heather. 
The satin bodice has a transparent yoke and 
sleeves of chiffon adorned with fancy stitch- 
ing and silver cords, supplemented with a 
berthe of old Brussels lace, while the court 
train is carried out in old silver brocade lined 


with foamy frills of ivory chiffon and edged 
with silver cord, the only trimming being a 
horseshoe of myrtle, orange blossom, and 
heather on one side in the centre of a great 
chou of white tulle. The veil of old lace 
makes a fitting accompaniment to the really 
beautiful scheme. The bridesmaids’ dresses 
are in the new white brilliant de soie over soft 
satin with a generous trimming of point de 
Venise lace and insertion and deep Empire 
belts of oriental satin to match. The hats 
are quite charming in fine mauve “ chip” 


SPRING TOILETTES 


Of champagne-coloured silk with cape collar of 
tucked mousseline de soie and trimmed with 
insertions of coarse self-coloured lace 


embroidery 


trimmed with Empire wreaths and forget- 
me-nots and roses, and knots of shaded 
ribbon in pink and mauve, the _pic- 
turesque effect being still further enhanced by 
long crooks adorned with bouquets tied with 
shaded ribbons. The Lady Mayoress’s gown 
is of grey Pekin moiré trimmed with grey 
embroidered Bohemian lace to match and 
touches of grey velvet and chiffon, the vest 
and stole ends being of real Venetian lace. 
Her toque is composed of grey and silver 
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Of navy-blue serge with collar 
and stole ends of Russian 
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passementerie with a white aigrette and 
clusters of mauve wistaria falling over the 
hair at the back. Among Miss Samuel’s 
trousseau gowns is a lovely confection for 
evening wear of pale pink striped gaze de 
soie trimmed with lace and having a sash of 
blurred chiné silk adorned with lace. 


Skirts.—I have heard a good many com- 
plaints lately from stout people concerning 
the present fashion of the skirts. Pleats, they 
say, are out of the question as possessing a 
tendency to accentuate 
rather than diminish their 
proportions ; and the hip 
yoke has, they aver, much 
the same result. Much, 
however, as they deplore 
the old - fashioned plain 
skirt edged with shaped 
volants | am afraid its knell 
has been sounded some 
time ago in the matter of 
tailor-mades, and personally 
I do not think there is so 
much cause for complaint 
as my correspondents seem 
to think, Even allowing 
that in some cases the 
closely-pleated: skirt means 
a superabundance of mate- 
rial over the hips it is not 
necessarily so, the pleats 
being for the most part 
stitched securely down and 
cut away underneath, 
whereas if the hip yoke is 
brought low enough to be of 
use and the pleats released 
a little way below it I 
have always observed that 
it by no means heightens 
the bulk, and with a good 
pair of corsets gives a far 
greater appearance of flat- 
ness in front than the plain 
skirt does. A plain front 
panel, the seams brought 
from the hips on either side, 
represents a becoming style 
for a stout figure as the 
sweep of the seams gives length. The 
skirts are in addition becoming wider 
and wider, and although they do 
not possess definite trains there is a 
distinct tendency to make them very 
long all round for afternoon or “ recep- 
tion”? occasions, so that they can 
hardly be described as the height of 
comfort. 


Suitable Styles for Slight People. 
—For a slight figure the close gathers 
over the hips, falling from thence in 
deep folds and gathered again a little 
lower down, are delightful and can 
hardly be improved upon, but for this 
style a good figure is essential. The 
bodice and sleeves can be treated in 
much the same fashion, supplemented 
with a deep cape collar of point de Venise or 
other lace caught in front with plaited silk cords 
finished with ubiquitous showers of tassels, 
and a deep silk belt with innumerable button 
rosettes makes quite a pretty and effective 
finish. Fringe is still worn ad nauseam de- 
pending from the capes or the boleros or 
playing an important part in the new double 
and treble skirts, and is almost invariably to 
be procured in exactly the same shade as 
the gown. DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, April 15 and 28 
Ticket Days, April 16 and 29 
Settling Days, April 17 and 30 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—The demand for money continues keener than ever. 
There was not a suggestion about putting down the Bank rate last 
Thursday, and though the joint stock banks have been lending 
freely and the payment of dividends has replenished the ‘short ” 
market the difficulty of finding money for permanent investments 
continues as great as ever. 

Last week’s Bank return showed a decrease of £3,406,877 in the 
public deposits, indicating large Treasury payments and a conse- 
quent increase of £2,919,448 in the “other” deposits, but there was 
no decrease in market borrowings. On the contrary, “ other” 
securities showed an increase of 41,946,339, though since the 
distribution of the dividends these loans have been liquidated. 

The customary quarter-day expansion of the circulation produced 
a decrease of no less than £2,293,569, or 3°59 in the total reserve, its 
proportion to the liabilities having fallen from 47°32 to 43°73. Last 
week I hoped that some of the notes which went to the provinces the 
previous week would begin to return before now, but as yet I see 
nothing to indicate that they have, and now the Easter holiday 
movements are again expanding the circulation. 


STEEL HEAD-GEAR BEING ERECTED OVER THE EARLE SHAFT, 
ETRUSCAN COPPER MINES 


The Revenue.—The close of the financial year last Tuesday 
night indicated that the revenue showed an increase of nearly 
49,000,000, This makes it reasonably certain that there will be a 
substantial decrease in the income tax—at least 2d., and probably 3d. 

It also seems likely that sinking fund purchases of Consols will be 
resumed. At the same time it must not be overlooked that 
impending issues of capital on an exceedingly large scale are 
hanging over the market, so that there is every prospect of 
money continuing in good demand for many months yet, though 
it is to be hoped that a4 per cent. Bank rate will not be required 
much longer. 

My Illustrations.—So much interest continues to be taken in the 
Etruscan enigma, that I think it will interest my readers to see 
some more views of the large property belonging to the company. 
The first is of the fine steel head-gear being erected over the Earle 
shaft. The second is of the workings of the ancient Romans on 
the Ortaccio outcrop of No. 1 Lode. The third is a distant view of 
the works, of which I gave a large photograph last week. 

Controversy continues to rage round the merits of this enterprise, 
and the statements and counter-statements are so violent ard _posi- 
tive as to shake all confidence in the judicial or judicious mental 
attitude of the combatants. If it be the fact thatin three months the 
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WORKINGS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS ON THE ORTACCIO 
OUTCROP OF THE NO. 1 LODE ON THE ETRUSCAN 
COPPER ESTATES 


mine will be selling such a large output of concentrated ore that it 
will be self-supporting there was surely no need for the chairman 
to bang the big drum so vigorously at last week’s meeting. ‘‘ The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and it will be very bitter 
eatirg for Mr. Vavasour Earle if the mines prove “‘duffers” after all. 
Not a practical miner or mining engineer himself, he is pledging 
his personal reputation and honour on a mine—a copper mine. Is 
it wise ? 

On the other hand, Mr. Moreing’s reputation as a mining expert 
will be hopelessly shaken if it turns out that the Etruscan is a big 
and profitable mine, and all because he chose to introduce violent 
and polemical assertions and insinuations into a mining report. 
Why did he do it ? 

Of course, the suggestion put forward by ill-natured people is that 
itisa “bull” and “bear” tussle, and that both sides have to see 
which can shout loudest in order to keep up—or down, as the case 
may be—the market price of the company’s shares. I should be 
very sorry to suggest anything of the kind, but I do venture to 
suggest that an attitude of wholesome reserve on both sides during 
the next few months would be by far the most becoming attitude. 

Margarines.—However valuable from a dietetic or culinary point 
of view may be these compounds—which are “devoured, as | am 
told, by the lower classes with a vast deal of relish,” as Mr. Chester 
in Barnaby Rudge said of hearts—the shares representing them are 
decidedly not popular on the Stock Exchange. “ Too sticky,” “ Won’t 
go down with the public,” ‘Too much water,” and other jocose but 
uncomplimentary phrases are common when any attempt is made to: 
sell shares like Van Den Berghs A or B prefs. 


DISTANT VIEW OF THE LEAD AND ZINC REDUCTION 
ETRUSCAN MINES 
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For those, however, who buy, not to sell again but to get income 
and who have the courage to disregard market prejudice, these 
6 per cent. preference shires are not unattractive to mix in with 
“ silt-edged” 3 per cents. and improve the average income. Even 
if you lay by 1 per cent. as a sinking fund, an investment in the 
B prefs. will pay well over 5 per cent. The A prefs. are a little 
better security but are a good deal dearer—about £4 15s. for a 
45 share as against about £3 I5s. for five £1 shares. Still, even 
they would return over 5 per cent. after laying by a 1 per cent. 
sinking fund. 

Although by no means confining itself to the manufacture of 
margarine that is still the company’s ‘“ leading” article, and during 
1899, 1900, and 1go1 the profits of that trade were very much cut 
into by over competition and by the very high price of beef fat, 
which is the principal raw material. 

Still, it must be remembered that behind the prefs.—both A 
and B—there are 500,000 £1 ordinary shares, which even in the 
company’s worst year (1899) received 4 per cent. Previously they 
received 8,9, and even Io per cent., and since then the distribu- 
tion on the ordinaries has improved—4} for 1900 and 5% for Igor. 
I have also an impression that lately they have been doing better, 
and that it will not be for long that it will be possible to pick up the 
B prefs. at about 15s. each. They were issued at 22s. 6d. The 
reserve fund, however, is but little over 450,000 and wants 
strengthening. 

Latterly the company has gone in for making and vigorously 
advertising special articles such as “ churno,” and | strongly suspect 
the next report will be the best for some years. 


The Market Outlook.—The rapid advance of Consols on 
Thursday and Friday—in spite of dear money, depressing weather, 
and cl:uds in the East—justified the confident opinion I expressed 
in last week’s issue that Consols were worth picking up because it 
would not suit the Government and the hawte finance to let them 
fall lower. The moment that idea caught on there was a rush of 
buyers anxious to get in at bottom, but I am by no means sure that 
those of my readers who now see a good profit ought not to take it. 

The Balkans.—No one knows what the Macedonian revolt 
means. It may be merely a little “ spring cleaning ”’—a blowing 
off of steam at the safety valve—but who can say? Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Berlin Austria has the right, in certain 
contingencies, to occupy the whole sandjak of Novibazar in northern 
Albania, and though no one is more anxious than the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire to include no more turbulent tribes within its 
frontier it may be forced by events to do many things which it 
would far rather let alone, and it is rumoured in Vienna that already 
an exchange of views has taken place between Austria and Russia. 

If the trouble extended thus far no one can say that Germany 
might not see some opportunity of fishing in troubled waters, and 
that might reopen the whole Eastern question with a bang. 


Home Rails.—The fact that the sunshine and warmth of March 
was succeeded by the wet and cold of April has had a very depressing 
effect on the railway market, operators looking forward to bad 
Easter traffics, but personally I do not anticipate this. I expect that 
most railways will have bumper holiday traffics. Easter this year 
coincides with the school holidays—which was not the case last 
year—and I am inclined to think that an extremely large number 
of people will be moving about this Easter. 


Americans.—The American market is not free from anxiety, 
The decline in quotations has been serious and continuous for a long 
time, and though we all hope that Uncle Jonathan will stand the 
strain no one cares to see very many American money bills in his 
portfolio, and even the very considerable fall in quotations does not 
tempt many investors on this side to take up Yankee stocks. The 
Keene-Harriman fight for the control of the Southern Pacific is a 
strong “bear” point with all operators on this side. 


REVIEW 


TWENTY YEARS RAILWAY STATISTICS.—This useful shilling’s- 
worth is published by F. C. Mathieson and Sons, and is 
uniform with their Handbook for Investors, Traffic Tables, 
Mining Handbook, and other well-known handbooks. It is 
astonishing how large an amount of useful information is tabulated 
in this little book of 195 pages, and, so far as I have been able to 
test it, the information is accurate. Only about one-third of the 
book is devoted to English railways, so that plenty of space is 
reserved for dealing adequately with the principal Indian, Canadian, 
and foreign railways. If small investors would study this little book 
and put their savings into some of the stocks shown by these 
statistics to be good and sound instead of muddling away their 
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money in lottery bonds and “call” options how much loss aid 
misery would be avoided. 


NEW ISSUES 


Shannon Water and Electric Power Company.—This company, 
incorporated by special Act of Parliament, has an authorised share 
capital of £360,000 in £10 shares and borrowing powers to the 
extent of £180,000. It is formed mainly for the purpose of generat- 
ing electrical energy from the water power of the river Shannon for 
consumption in the town of Limerick. I sympathise strongly with 
any undertaking which (in the words of the prospectus) “ will enable 
effect in a practical way to be given to the views now so prominently 
discussed for the encouragement and resuscitation of industries in 
Ireland,” and | seriously think there is a great future for the utilisa- 
tion of the abundant water-power of Ireland in the production of 
electricity. It is, however, essential that no encouragement should 
be given (from political or patriotic sympathies) to speculative and 
ill-advised schemes, and a duty therefore is cast on the press to 
assist the public to investigate projects ‘for the encouragement 
and resuscitation of industries in Ireland.” In this case, unfortu- 
nately, the prospectus does very little to enlighten the press or the 
public as to the practical merits of the difficult and serious enterpris- 
for which it seeks subscriptions of capital. 


43 per cent. London County Consolidated Stock.—The London 
County Council offers a further 45,000,000 of this stock at 954 per 
cent. However much we may gbject to this increase in the indebted- 
ness of Greater London, the price at which this absolutely secure 
3 per cent. stock was offered proved tempting, and though the Stock 
Exchange did not take very kindly to the issue it was largely over 
subscribed. 


Waring and Gillow, Ltd., with an authorised share capital of 
41,800,000, has £500,000 in 6 per cent. prefs. of £5 each, £305,000 
in 7 per cent. ordinaries of £1 each, and £550,000 deferred ordinarie: 
of £5 each. It offers to the public at par £330,000 (part of 
41,000,000) 44 per cent. debenture stock and 150,000 of the 7 per 
cent. £1 ordinaries. 

As my readers already know, this powerful and progressive com- 
pany has acquired the old-established and prosperous business of 
Hampton and Sons, Ltd., and this is the principal ground for the 
present fresh issue of capital. The certificate of profits for the last 
three years is satisfactory, not only because the combined profits 
have advanced from £92,937 to £122,233 but because it shows that 
the profits of Hampton and Sons have increased at about the same 
ratio as those of Waring and Gillow. 

Notwithstanding the very large share and debenture capital of 
the company there is no doubt that as long as it continues to be 
managed with its present skill there will be plenty of profits for all 
classes of shareholders. I understand a very large number of 
subscriptions have been received. 


The Oxnam Prospecting Company (No. 1), Ltd. with a 
capital of £40,000, is evidently a nursling of another company called 
the Palmarejo and Mexican Goldfields, Ltd. It is formed “ to lease, 
prospect, develop, and work certain mining propositions forming a 
portion of the mineral estates of the Palmarejo and Mexican Gold- 
fields, Ltd.” It may interest the shareholders in the latter company 
but is hardly likely to attract outsiders. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


InguireR.—Yes; I have received a copy of the circular of Mayward, Grant and Co. 
dated 31st ult. and printed in imitation typewriting. They call themselves ‘‘ Stock 
Exchange bankers,’’ whatever that may mean. Anyhow they are not brokers— 
‘outside or ‘‘inside.’’ They expressly say, ‘‘ We act as principals in all trans- 
actions."' Consequently in the gambling over differences (to which they invite you) 
your gain would be their loss and your loss their gain. Notwithstanding this, you 
seriously propose to entrust your money to them (though you say they are utter 
strangers to you) and to gamble in accordance with their recommendations. I do not 
think you are wise. A friend of mine who went to see them reported to me that they 
occupy a couple of rooms on the second floor of a house in London Wall and that 
the clerk who appeared in charge could not tell him who were the firm’s bankers, and 
could not produce the originals of any of the letters quoted in the circular. He could 
not even say how long the firm had been at their present address, but thought about 
six months. All he could say definitely was that Mr. Mayward was out. 


T. D. (1) Speculative—very speculative—though they look cheap enough. The 
debenture stock only stands at 83-5. If there should be an amalgamation with Coats 
I know who will get the best of the bargain. (2) I have never heard of the concern, 
but if you mean the British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association I am not in favour oi 
an investment in their shares, which have never yet paid a dividend. What can you 
expect from a company with over forty directors? (3) I have always had a weakness 
for Randfonteins ; I have always made money out of them but have never bought 
them at the present price. I think them good but not cheap. 


